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PROPOSED NATIONAL SHRINE, the Denison, Texas, house where 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower was born on October 14, 1900. 
Clubs and organizations have launched a campaign to buy it. 


OIST YEAR * 5 CENTS 





Sure, you believe in insurance. Every man does who owns property. 
“But I can’t afford to carry insurance on everything,” you say? 


You don’t have to carry insurance on everything, as your In- 
surance Agent or Broker will be quick to tell you. Consult him if 
only to let him point out the kind of accidents and losses which—if 
they happen to you—may cost you more than you can afford to pay. 


You can’t foresee all the possibilities. But your Insurance Agent 
or Broker can. It’s his business to know. 


As a starter, check against the questions at the right. 


Don’t trust to luck—Protect what you have. 
* * s 


Your Insurance Agent or Broker will gladly tell you how little 
it costs for North America Companies’ protection against finan- 
cial losses resulting from: (1) Damage to your home, car or per- 
sonal possessions by fire, explosion or windstorm; or losses from 
theft. (2) Loss of what you own or will own through claims for 
injuries to other persons or damage to their property. (3) Loss 
of income through personal accident. 






WHAT YOU 
BENG: 


COPTeGat 1997 by 
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Don't trust to luck... 
Protect what you have / 





This service is yours for the asking. North America Agents 
are listed in local Classified Telephone Directories. 


Insurance Company of North America, founded 1792, oldest 
fire and marine insurance company in the country, heads the 
group of North America Companies. 


ASK YOURSELF THESE QUESTIONS 


(Your Agent or Broker will give you the answers) 


Is my home protected by enough fire insurance to cover 
today’s replacement value? 


Does my automobile insurance pay for hospital, nurse's 


and doctor's bills for anyone injured while riding in my 
car, even though | am not respon:ible for the accident? 
If | lose my baggage while traveling would my Burglary 
Policy cover the loss? 


If my wife's jewelry disappears and | can't prove if was 
either lost or stolen, can | collect the insurance? 
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COMPANIES 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 
INDEMNITY INSURANCE COMPANY OF NORTH AMERICA 


THE ALLIANCE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA BUY 
CENTRAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF BALTIMORE WAR 
PHILADELPHIA FIRE AND MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY BONDS 


NATIONAL SECURITY INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Under The Dome 






CONSCRIPTION OF WOMEN is expected to make news during February. As one 





government official put it last week "the current manpower shortage 
can be laid bluntly to the fact that Americans are sentimentalists. We 
are the only nation in the war that has not conscripted women for 
fighting or for war work. Why not?" That sort of reasoning is sched- 
uled to start some Congressional arguments. Soldiers are reported to 
be dead set against conscription of American women. Some war manpower 
officials think it's necessary. 


BRITISH REINSTATEMENT policy, to guarantee jobs for service men and women there 
after the war, will be aired in Parliament soon when bill being pre- 
pared by Bevin, the Labor leader, comes up for discussion. Bevin's 
bill will propose re-instatement of volunteers and draftees in pre-war 
jobs, with disputes settled by public tribunals. Employers who failed 
to comply would be fined and forced to pay compensation. 


SMALL-—BUSINESS LOANS are a wrestling match scheduled between private business 
and government. New Dealers are readying bills in Congress to provide 
for Federal loan agencies for small-business in post-war period. 
Private bankers and bank associations are talking about a co-operative 
corporation that would give low interest loans and market counsel to 
small-business. Details aren't clear yet on either side but the sit- 
uation has the earmarks of a long and important wrestle between 
"government subsidy" and "private initiative." 


DISTRIBUTION COSTS in wholesale drugs, shoes, automobile accessories and the 
like are being surveyed by U.S. Dept. of Commerce. This is another 
angle on government's interest in small-business. Jesse Jones and 
aides hope that these surveys will point out means by which distribu- 
tion costs can be held down, and small-business so aided in competi- 
tion with chain-stores and big corporations. 


OPA WILL LAST another 18 months in its present form, according to dopesters. 
This time next year, members of the new Congress will be writing bills 
for a post-war price control program to succeed OPA after June 30, 
1945. Many people think any change would be an improvement. 


WAGE TREND was still going up on December 1. Statistics, which always run two 
months behind the news, show that average weekly earnings in November 
were 20% above September, 1942 and 710% above January, 1941, the base 
of the "Little Steel" formula. 


WPB LIFTED BAN on the use of iron and steel in automobile heaters, cigarette 
lighters, hose reels, grease guns, window shade rollers, oil pumps and 
some similar items last week. Not so much, but an indication that 
things are looking up a bit for civilian goods. 


ADMINISTRATION STRATEGY in dealing with Polish and Italian governments could 
affect the 1944 presidential election. That's not as crazy as it 
sounds at first thought. There are big blocs of Polish-—American and 
Italian-American votes here, particularly in the east. They will be 
considered in formulating policies on the Polish-Soviet dispute and in 
recognition of an Italian government. 


MANY BRITISH are assuming that the European war will be over by this fall. 
Government heads, both in Washington and Britain, don't hold that 
opinion. All fortifications and equipment in Britain are being over- 
hauled now against the possibility that the Island will be bombed and 
strafed as much as it was in 1940 when the Big Show starts. 
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© 1943, The Studebaker Corporation 


The Connells of South Bend are traveling... 


They’ve left the job of building Flying Fortress 
engines at Studebaker to their Dad 


EORGE CONNELL is in the Ma- 

rine Corps. His brother Fran- 

cis is in the Navy. Both are in the 
air service, 


Only a little while ago they were 
one of numerous family groups in 
the Studebaker factories—headed 
by a father who has seen active 
service as a Studebaker man for 
over 28 years. 


War has separated many of the 
famous father-and-son teams that 
have long made fine craftsmanship 
one of the great traditions of Stu- 
debaker’s home community. 


But steadily, off to the fighting 
fronts, from the Studebaker fac- 
tories, move ever-increasing quan- 
tities of Wright Cyclone engines 
for the mighty Boeing Flying For- 


tress—tens upon tens of thousands 
of big multiple-drive military trucks 
—as wellas other vital war matériel. 


It’s reassuring to every Stude- 
baker man—on the production line 
or the firing line—to know that 
each shipment Studebaker makes 
today is helping to hasten the dawn 
of a safe, new tomorrow. After 
victory comes, still finer Stude- 
baker motor cars and mo- 
tor trucks than ever will 
be built for civilian use. 


STUDEBAKER 


Builder of Wright Cyclone engines for 
the Boeing Flying Fortress, big multiple- 
drive military trucks and other 
vital war matériel! 








On his Studebaker job over 28 years 


Charles R. Connell began his Studebaker career 
before either of his air-crew sons were born. From 
early boyhood, their ambition was to follow in 
their father’s footsteps in the Studebaker plants. 
That has been a typical family experience in 
Studebaker’s home community for over 91 years. 
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Fat Beef From The Sawdust Pile 


HE day may be near when mountain- 

ous piles of sawdust at lumber mills 
in forest areas will be converted into high 
protein livestock feed, into alcohol for 
synthetic rubber making or fuel blending, 
into fertilizer and plastics. 

This is being done on a huge scale in 
Germany now. And to a lesser degree in 
Italy and Japan, It is providing the Nazis 
a cheap new source of concentrated pro- 
tein and other supplies that help them to 
prolong the war. 

Official Washington knows the same can 
be done in the U.S.A., with 
better results. Proof was fur- 
nished last summer when the 
Madison, Wis., Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory of the Forest 
Service, Department of Agri- 
culture, thoroughly tested and 
improved the German process 
of making wood sugar—alco- 
hol or protein is obtained 
from the wood sugar by fer- 
mentation—in pilot plant op- 
erations at Marquette, Mich. 
The job was done to clear the 
way for a possible new source 
of industrial alcohol. 

Actual production is still in 
the talk stage. The Gillette 
Committee investigating the industrial al- 
cohol and synthetic rubber phase of farm 
crop utilization for the Senate knows most 
of the facts, and is disturbed at the slow- 
ness in getting started. Senator Guy Gil- 
lette of Iowa, chairman, thinks wood sugar 
“is a very attractive field for develop- 
ment.” He indicates some stern prodding 
may be in order when public hearings are 
resumed shortly. There are hints of in- 
fluences at work to head off potential 
new competition. 

Some progress is being made, however. 
Based on what was learned at Marquette. 
Dr. J. A. Hall of the Forest Service imme- 
diately suggested to the WPB the con- 
struction of two large plants, one in the 
Northwest Pacific, the other in the South, 
to gain industrial scale operating experi- 
ence. Oregon lumbermen organized the 
Williamette Valley Wood Distillation Co. 
and hope to obtain WPB permission to 
set the first American plant up in the 
Eugene area. WPB’s Office of Production 
Research and Development is having de- 
signed a plant to make alcohol from wood 
sugar. Defense Plant Corporation, an 
RFC subsidiary, it is indicated, will finance 
construction recommended by WPB. 

During World War I this country made 
some wood sugar but the results were 


very unsatisfactory, slow, costly and the 
alcohol yield only about 16 gallons a ton 
of waste. The German process, named 
“Scholler” for the young chemist who in- 


vented it, is the same hydrolysis principle * 


but produces about three and a half times 
as much at greatly reduced cost. It obtains 
half a ton of sugar from a ton of dry 
sawdust. This will make either 500 pounds 
of high protein content feed or 50 to 60 
gallons of alcohol—the same kind of alco- 
hol as from blackstrap molasses and grain. 
Also there is a residue of some 500 to 600 





PROTEIN FEED potentials are being investigated by (I. to r.), Dr. J. A. Hall, 
U. S. Forest Service, E, M. Schaefer, Dr. E. Farber and Dr. Wilson Compton. 


pounds of lignin which, Dr. Hall believes, 
offers “a lot of opportunities for chemical 
utilization.” 

Cost of producing wood sugar alcohol 
is estimated at from 20 to 25 cents a 
gallon—the government now pays about 
go cents. Dr. Hall says that a*return of 
only a cent a pound for the lignin will 
reduce this cost by 10 cents a gallon which 
would mean ro to 15 cents a gallon alco- 
hol. He sees a “strong probability” that 
this new industry “will be found capable 
of producing alcohol or other fermentation 
products of sugar at a price far below any 
competing material.” 

As for high protein feeding products 
from wood sugar, one of the largest mixed 
feed manufacturers, after he and his chem- 
ist had checked carefully what is being 
done, confided to a friend: “Its possibili- 
ties are breath-taking.” 

Chief proponent of wood sugar is the 
organized lumber industry which estimates 
an annual wood waste of’ 20 to 30 million 
tons, enough to produce more than a bil- 
lion gallons of alcohol or 5 to 74 million 
tons of high protein feed. About a third 
of the waste is at the mills, the larger 
part being where the logs are cut. 

Present discussion centers on using only 
mill waste, mostly sawdust, at heavy con- 


centration points where supplies are 
readily available to operate plants averag- 
ing an annual capacity of 5 million gallons 
of alcohol. Forest Service surveys indicate 
there are at least thirty of these; in other 
words, production of t50 million gallons 
awaits only the necessary WPB permis- 
sion, plus government financing, to con- 
struct the plants. 

America’s estimated 1944, industrial 
alcohol requirements are 640 million gal- 
lons, more than four times the amount 
normally used. A considerable part of 
this is for synthetic rubber 
production. As now planned 
two-thirds of the alcohol will 
be made from about 170 mil- 
lion bushels of grain, chiefly 
wheat. If wood sugar alcohol 
production were ordered in 
line with the quantity of saw- 
dust estimated to be imme- 
diately available, it is said 
some 60 million bushels of 
wheat could be saved for food 
and livestock feed, against the 
threat of a short crop. 

More than-two years have 
elapsed since the possibilities 
of increasing high protein feed 
and alcohol supplies from 
wood waste, were first brought to the 
attention of responsible government offi- 
cials. They were thinking then in terms 
of surpluses rather than shortages so 
turned a deaf ear to a war refugee. 

The refugee, Erwin M. Schaefer, head 
of the Tornesch Chemical Works, near 
Hamburg, that had developed the Scholler 
process from the laboratory stage to large 
scale production, was able to interest a 
few private business men, however. 

Although WPB finally listened to 
Schaefer, and rejected his proposal fifteen 
months later, his persistence had much to 
do with ordering the Marquette pilot plant 
operation. He is associated now with the 
Timber Engineering Co., a subsidiary of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers asso- 
ciation. Working with him is another Nazi 
victim, Dr. Eduard Farber, many years 
chief chemist for Schaefer’s principal rival 
industry in Germany. Dr. Farber is con- 
ducting lignin experiments in the com- 
pany’s laboratory at New Haven, Conn. 

Much Smaller potential source of wood 
sugar is waste sulfite liquor at pulp mills. 
With the new conversion plant at Thorold, 
Ontario, it is estimated that 43 million 
gallons of alcohol could be had annually 
from waste sulfite liquor of mills in the 
United States at a cost of 20 cents a gallon. 
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‘Washington Parade 
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Everybody loves a success story—espe- 
cially if success comes the hard way. 
That’s why the story of an entertainer in 
Washington last week got next to us. 

He had been to the top, he had made a 
fortune, he had lost everything—but he 
came back. 

Quite a few years ago—but not too 
many—Carl Brisson was an eager, likable 
boy in his home city of Copenhagen, Den- 


mark. Proud of his Viking ancestry and * 


possessed of an exceptional physique, his 
inclination turned to boxing. He worked 
and trained. He was good. At 15, he was 
welter-weight champion of Denmark. He 
couldn’t be stopped. He filled out and de- 
veloped into a marvelous specimen of 
manhood—6 feet 14 inches tall, broad- 
shouldered, perfectly proportioned. Final- 
ly he became the middle-weight champion 
of Europe. 

It was just a step from there to fame 
in another field. With his sister he prac- 
ticed and perfected a ballroom dancing 
act in which they toured the principal 
cities. Boxing was forgotten as he found 
his true love in the theater. From the 
musical stage in Copenhagen he went to 
greater success in Stockholm. Then he 
took his own company to London. 

That step carried him higher. His act 
came to the attention of a leading man- 
ager and he was engaged to co-star in a 
revival of “The Merry Widow.” He was 
an instant hit. Carl Brisson stayed on to 
play more than 2,000 performances in this 
saucy operetta, leading man to seven “wid- 
ows” during the prolonged run. 

After that he sang and danced his way 
to London’s heart in many shows. Then 
came offers from Hollywood. During the 


CARL BRISSON—He's recouping in America. 











Thirties he was a top-price Hollywood 
leading man, starred particularly in films 
prepared for the European market. His 
salary zoomed to $6,000 a week—more 
than $300,000 a year. In San Francisco he 
posed for a 53-foot heroic statue of Lief 
Ericson, which the Nordic Civic League 
presented to the city. He was at the peak 
of a sensationally successful career. 

Then came disaster. He had prudently 
invested his huge earnings—through a 
British company—in apartment and hotel 
properties in Copenhagen. When the Nazis 
marched into Denmark these were in- 
stantly confiscated. 

“I went to bed a rich man one night,” 
Brisson said, “the next morning I was 
broke.” 

Brisson hurried to London. But now he 
was an alien. He could not appear on any 
stage after 10 p.m.; wherever he went, 
even to air raid shelters to entertain, he 
must be accompanied by two detectives. 
In the great blitz, the two homes he 
owned in the outskirts of London were 
destroyed and the warehouse where his 
furnishings and art collection were stored 
was pulverized by a demolition bomb. He 
was down to his personal wardrobe. 

Then came heartbreak on top of dis- 
aster. He returned to New York. A nest 
egg in a bank there was frozen. He bor- 
rowed money to get to Hollywood. Word 
that he was broke and “washed up” had 
preceded him. He couldn’t get a job. He 
even tried farming awhile. He laughs over 
that failure. 

“T was offered the lead in a New York 
musical show,” Brisson related, “but after 
rehearsing four weeks they kicked me out. 
The theater figured I was through. But it 
reckoned without fate and the opportuni- 
ties that only America can give. A friend 
who had* seen me on the London stage 
asked if I might try my act at the Ver- 
sailles Club. The big opening came. My 
act was a hit. From an original offer that 
was negligible, I went the second week to 
a contract for—oh, I won’t mention the 
salary—and played the Versailles 12 
weeks. Today, I haven’t a vacant evening 
till somewhere in 1945.” 

Brisson is grateful for the new chance 
that America has given him. He showed 
his gratitude in Washington by singing for 
the wounded soldiers at Walter Reed hos- 
pital and helping out in the bond drive. 


xk *k Ok 


Senator Bennett Clark, of Missouri, is 
an uncompromising fighter for the inter- 
ests of dairy farmers—but he butters his 
biscuits with oleomargarine. It’s a matter 
of doctor’s orders. To keep his weight 
down. 

The senator is a man of large frame and 
a slight tendency to heft. Unless he counts 
his calories carefully, the pounds slip up 
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on him. He has no illusions of hopping 
about with gazelle-like agility—normally 
he tips the scales at over 200 pounds—but 
he does want to keep things within reason. 
Margarine, his doctor says, carries less 
wallop as a weight builder than butter. _ 

When he came out of World War I at 
fighting trim as an infantry colonel, the 
senator weighed 187 stripped. Then he 
zoomed. A rigid diet, marked by heroic 
abstinence from butter, cream, and pas- 
tries, got him down to his old army weight 
about a year ago, but it was pretty stiff 
going. He’s now back up to about 215. 

Senator Clark led a recent fight to retain 
a stiff Federal tax an artificially colored 
margarine. The color in margarine is 
omitted because of the long continued 
fight by dairymen against butter substi- 
tutes which has become acute with the 
progress of the war. He takes is uncolored 
“While I prefer butter,” he said, “I have 
no objection to oleomargarine as such. The 
tax is regulatory, to prevent manufacturers 
from taking unfair advantage of dairy 
farmers by imitating butter.” 


* * * 


Congress is finally looking into the 
plight of the band master at the United 
States Military Academy at West Point. 
A veteran of 26 years’ service, he holds 
the rank of captain but gets the pay of 


a first lieutenant because of a quirk in 


the law that bars an increase after 15 
years on the job. Senator Reynolds, 
Chairman of the Military Affairs Com- 
mittee, has introduced a bill to give him 
a captain’s pay. 


a ae 


Robert R. Templeton, former Knox- 
ville, Tenn., newspaperman, served with 
the Marines in the last World War. It was 
natural for his son, Jay R. Templeton to 
want to be a Marine, too—so he joined up 
right after Pearl Harbor. He was at 
Tarawa. 


Press Association 


ROBERT R. TEMPLETON—Lists his own son. 
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BIRTHDAYS FOR TWO—Senators Caraway and 


To his father, now a civilian employe 
of the Navy Department in charge of cas- 
ualty lists, fell the sad duty of listing 
Marine Pvt. Jay R. Templeton “missing 
in action.” 

* ~ * 


A house of worship has been named 
for the late Congressman Bill Ditter, of 
Ambler, Pa., who lost his life in a plane 
crash. It is the J. William Ditter Me- 
morial Chapel at the Naval Air Station, 
Willow Grove, Pennsylvania. 

Ditter was one of the most popular 
members of the House of Representa- 
tives. Two of his colleagues, Rep. Harry 
Sheppard, of Yucaipa, Calif., and Rep. 
Charles Plumley, of Northfield, Vt., took 
part in the recent dedication ceremony 
along with many high-ranking Navy of- 
ficials. The Chapel will be used by both 


Protestant and Catholic service men. 
x * * 


The act recently passed by Congress to 
provide medals for the surviving members 
of the Peary Polar Expedition of 1908-09 
was the result of four years of effort by 
Senator Wallace White, Jr., of Maine. It 
pays a deserved honor to his old college 
mate and life-time friend, Commander 
Donald B. MacMillan, of the U. S. Naval 
Reserve, and others of the famous Polar 
dash. 

Commander MacMillan was in charge of 
one of Admiral Peary’s supply parties. He 
did not actually go to the Pole, but he got 
pretty close. Since that time he has made 
22 important expeditions to the Polar 
regions for National Geographic, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Field 
Museum and other institutions, and he is 
one of America’s most famous explorers 
and lecturers. He graduated from Bow- 
doin College in 1898, one year ahead of 
Senator White. 

Commander MacMillan, now on active 
duty in the Navy’s Hydrographic office in 


International 


McKellar observe anniversaries close together. 


Washington, says only four members of 
the Peary expedition survive. The others 
are Matthew A. Henson, of New York 
City, the Negro aide to Peary who stood 
with him at the Pole; Capt. Robert A. 
Bartlett, skipper of Peary’s supply ship; 
and Dr. John W. Goodsell, now living in 
Pennsylvania, who was in charge of one 
of the supply crews that eased Peary with- 
in striking distance of his goal. Com- 
mander MacMillan believes one of the 
Eskimos who went along also is still liv- 
ing. He located and talked to this man in 
Greenland a few years ago, he relates. 

He says this Eskimo like others of the 
famous expedition who now survive had 
returned to his home land for his remain- 
ing years. 

Senator White has been trying to get 
his medal act through since 1939. As final- 
ly passed it appropriates $750 for silver 
medals to be struck at the U. S. Mint for 
MacMillan, Henson, Bartlett and Good- 
sell. Posthumous awards of the medals to 
the heirs of Ross G. Marvin and George 
Borup, members of the expedition who 
have since died, are authorized. 


x * * 


Diapers were among the odds and ends 
of Yankee goods that followed the flag to 
North Africa in 1943. 

That’s one reason why those who har- 
vested last year’s bumper baby crop at 
home found the baby pants situation 
pretty tight. However, it is nice to learn 
now from Leo T. Crowley, head of the 
Foreign Economic Administration, that the 
450,000 yards of diaper cloth supplied by 
Uncle Sam helped rehabilitate the severe- 
ly pinched population of the reoccupied 
African territory. This material, he states, 
was taken from old WPA stocks and ac- 
tually was used for diapers and other 
sanitary purposes. More amazing, all of it 
has been paid for by the French. 
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That birthday celebrated by Senator 
Kenneth D. McKellar reminded his friends 
that one of the capital’s most famous 
bachelors is getting on. The Tennessean 
has been in Congress 32 years—6 in the 
House and 26 in the Senate. He was 75 
on January 29. 

While Memphis has been his home city 
since 1904, Senator McKellar was born 
and reared in Alabama. Two years ago 
when he was being felicitated for com- 
pletion of 30 years of service in Congress, 
Senator Bankhead referred to him as 
“dean of the Alabama delegation” in the 
Senate, which at that time included five 
native Alabamans— Senators Bankhead 
and Hill, Lee of Oklahoma, Pepper of 
Florida, and McKellar. 

No senator fights harder for what he 
favors or more stoutly against measures 
he opposes. His Tennessee colleague, Sen- 
ator Tom Stewart, of Winchester, once 
compared him with Andrew Jackson in 
“determination of purpose.” Recalling a 
whiskered story, Stewart said one of the 
old servants Jackson left behind was asked 
whether he thought “Marse Andy” had 
gone to heaven. The servant said it de- 
pended. If “iMarse Andy” wanted to go 
to heaven, he “spected” he went. 

Another birthday was celebrated in the 
Senate last week—Senator Hattie Cara- 
way, of Jonesboro, Ark., who was born at 
Bakerville, Tennessee. The Widow Cara- 
way was 66 on February 1. 


x * x 


Gavel wielder for the Democrats this 
year is Robert E. Hannegan, St. Louis 
lawyer, named chairman of the Demo- 
cratic National Committee to succeed 
Postmaster General Frank Walker. He 
identifies himself as a “straight, 100 
percent organization” man, but says he 
is new to “big league” politics, 

The first national committee meeting 
over which he presided “earnestly soli- 
cited” President Roosevelt to have a try 
at a fourth term. 


Press Association 


ROBERT E. HANNEG AN—Raps for Democrats. 











Jap Savagery 
Tale of Torture, 85 mile March of Death 
Stirs Nation; Vengeance Demanded. 


The nation was boiling mad last week. 
Leaders, aroused as they seldom have been 
before, demanded devastation of Tokyo 
by fire and shell, execution of Jap 
savages for treatment of American prison- 
ers of war on Bataan and Corregidor. 

Cause of the outburst was Army and 
Navy disclosure that the Japs had tor- 
tured, murdered, starved, and _ beaten 
American and Filipino captives. They had 
forced them through an 85 mile “march 
of death” without food or water, given 
them the “sun treatment” by forcing them 
to remain unprotected in the open for 
hours at a time. Some 5,200 died. Most of 
the 50,000 survivors of Bataan were mur- 
dered after the surrender. Three American 
officers who escaped told the story, kept 
secret by the military until now. 

Immediately Secretary of State Hull 
promised the “war criminals” will be pun- 
ished. From Capitol Hill came stern re- 
solves to “punish Japan’s war lords,” 
‘bomb Japan to bits,” “hang the Mikado.” 


Fifth Largest Baby 


Tennessee youngster tips scales at over 
18 pounds to top total weight of Quints. 

A baby boy weighing 18 pounds 10} 
ounces at birth, believed to be the fifth 
largest in medical history, was born to 
Mr. and Mrs. George Esslinger, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 





The Week at Home 








Dr. W. D. Richards, the attending phy- 
sician, said the baby is apparently normal 
and that the mother is doing well. The 
child measured 21 inches in length, with a 
head measurement of 154 inches. Baby 
Esslinger’s birth weight was five pounds, 
four and one-half ounces more than the 
Dionne quintuplets, whose combined 
weight was 13 pounds, six ounces. 





New ration tokens will stop stores from 
cheating when they deposit points in 
banks, the OPA hopes. The old paper 
coupons were so hard to count some stores 
took advantage of it and got credit for 
more points than they turned in. Some 
of the coupons reached the “black market” 
that way. 


Rationing Juggled 
Tire prospects better, canned goods and 
fats shift in value; subsidy aid asked. 


Ration coupon values are juggled again. 
More tires for low mileage cars. Poorer 
writing paper. Those are Washington’s 
latest announcements affecting the busi- 
ness of living, Meats and fats generally 
will cost more ration points, reflecting the 
need of maintaining balanced supplies, re- 
serves, and enough for the military forces. 
All cheese was raised two or four points a 
pound, lard one point. Butter is un- 
changed. 

Points for some canned vegetables are 
reduced—beans, dry, fresh shelled, soy; 
asparagus, beets, corn, spinach, mixed 


FIFTH LARGEST BABY in medical history, George Leon Esslinger, Jr., of Knoxville, Tenn., with 
his proud dad and admiring 3-year-old brother, Freddie. (Big little George's mother is fine too). 
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vegetables, and tomatoes. Plums, prunes, 
apricots also were lowered. Mushrooms 
and grapefruit are entirely ration free. 
OPA’s new tire program was drafted 
with the idea of giving “A” and “B” gaso- 
line coupon holders brand-new synthetic 
tires for essential driving. This doesn’t 
mean everyone will get them; local board 
quotas will remain about the same. 
Letter writing will be done on poorer 
grades of paper WPB disclosed because 
more waste and filler will have to be used 
by the paper-mills. Some higher grades 
will be discontinued. 
OPA Administrator 
asked Congress for $1,500,000,000 for 
food subsidies. If food goes up wages 
will have to follow, he said. 
Subsidy-wary Congressmen also learned 
WFA has announced a price support pro- 
gram for over 30 farm crops, designed as 
an “incentive” for maximum farm pro- 
duction. These crops include hogs, small 
grains, oil seed plants, tobacco, potatoes, 
some vegetables. 


Chester Bowles 


Public housing projects that cost $53,- 
000,000 to build are going to be sold by 
the Federal government, if the prices are 
right. The properties number 17 located 
in 13 states. Tenants need not fear evic- 
tion or higher rents because of changes 
in ownership since all the developments 
are under OPA and local rent control 
regulations. 


The Cost of Living 


CIO chief Murray says government fig- 
ures don’t show real rise in price of goods 
Blue-serged white collar workers joined 


blue-denimed steel workers in complaining 
that the cost of living makes the govern- 


Acme 


IT COMES OUT HERE says Pte Red Hodgeson, 


co-composer of hit: The Music Goes Round." 
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CONTROLS OF MARS, world's biggest flying 
boat, which flew to Hawaii with crew, passen- 
gers and cargo. She weighed 148,800 pounds. 


ment’s wage stabilization program unfair 
to all wage earners. Wage stabilization 
is based on the Little Steel Formula. 

Phillip Murray, CIO chief, spoke for 
both groups at a congressional hearing. 
He termed the cost-of-living index pre- 
pared by the Bureau of Labor Statistics 
“full of deceit,” and quoted CIO figures 
that show a 50 per cent rise in over-all 
living costs since January, 1941 (The gov- 
ernment index shows only 23.4 per cent). 

Murray charged the index doesn’t show 
quality deterioration and up-grading, dis- 
appearance of cheaper goods from the 
market, black markets, price violations, or 
rent increases outside 34 selected cities. 
While OPA has tried to keep meat, butter, 
bread, potatoes, sugar and milk costs 
down, he said commodities made from 
sugar, such as jams and jellies have been 
allowed to skyrocket. 





Death of Senator Van Nuys, 69-year- 
old Democrat of Indiana, temporarily left 
the Judiciary Committee without a chair- 
man. He died unexpectedly at his Virginia 
home near Washington. 


Draft Net Tightens 


Industries report labor shortages but 
Hershey warns oi increased inductions 


Every physically fit father of draft age 
will be in the armed forces by the end of 
June except men who show essential “pro- 
duction great enough to justify defer- 
ment,” Draft Director Hershey an- 
nounced. Occupational deferments will be 
tightened to bring the armed forces to 
11,300,000 by mid-year. 

Calling on industry and agriculture to 
“tighten their belt,” Hershey warned farm- 
ers: ‘““Non-fathers cannot be left at home 





while fathers take their places in the 
armed forces unless the young men are 
producing food in substantial amounts.” 

Hershey’s announcement was followed 
by word from the Army that it will send 
2,500,000 men overseas this year. Older 
officers (over 38) will be dropped where 
possible. Army camps here will be re- 
duced as a result. This does not mean re- 
duction in force and equipment but a 
shift from U. S. to battlefronts. 


Who Called Who What 


Congress Burned by FDR Blast on Soldier 
Vote, members charge of Fascist Bloc. 


Congress is fuming and fretting. The 
soldier vote bill troubles them. The pesky 
subsidy question makes them unhappy. 
Finally, Rep. Weiss, Pennsylvania Demo- 
crat, made faces at them. 

Speaking in Cleveland, Representative 
Weiss was quoted as saying “certain blocs 
in Congress are a hotbed for fascism.” 
When he returned, the House rose in 
wrath. Screamed Rep. Rankin, Missis- 
sippi Democrat: “It’s an insult!” Weiss 
shouted his denial. Nothing came of it 
immediately but many eyes still glare 
suspiciously around Capitol corridors. 

Only the day before Congress roared in- 
dignation when President Roosevelt got 
tough over soldier vote legislation. He 
demanded Congress “stand up and be 
counted” on the question of a federal war 
ballot, termed the Senate passed bill for 
state control of the vote “a fraud upon 
the American people.” 

It implied a veto of any state-controlled 
vote bill and was condemned by Repub- 


licans, received warily by some Democrats. - 


Senator Holman, Oregon Republican, con- 
nected the message with a Fourth Term 
bid. From Senator Lucas, Illinois Demo- 
crat: “Shame on you!” From Senator 
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Murdock, Utah Democrat: “The great 
mass of the American people still want 
Franklin D, Roosevelt to go on until un- 
conditional surrender” of the Axis. From 
the galleries: Applause and boos. The vote 
bill was so entangled that few besides 
members of the elections committee knew 
where it stood. . 

Between biting and bickering, the House 
approved $1,350,000,000 for UNRRA, and 
left the President in nominal charge of 
the program. It also received from Rep. 
Carlson, Kansas Republican, a bill to 
simplify income tax returns. Regardless 
of its final disposition, it won’t do any 
good for this year’s returns due March 1s. 

Action also was completed on mustering- 
out pay for soldiers. Payments range from 
$100 to $300 depending on length and 
place of service. Estimated total cost: 
$3,000,000,000. 


Lewis Still Out of AFL 


Miami meeting of executive council de- 
cided to go slow in considering terms. 


John L. Lewis’ plea: “Take me as I 
am,” didn’t go over with AFL’s executive 
council. In Miami, Fla., the AFL leaders 
tabled considering re-admission of District 
50 to the fold. The snag that threatened 
to delay any decision until May or later 
was what to do with Lewis’ following. 

“Take me as I am,” meant taking in 
District 50 unions like the coke and chem- 
ical workers, whose jurisdiction over- 
lapped AFL unions. At a secret meeting 
in Washington with AFL President Wil- 
liam Green, Lewis proposed a merger 
first, and settlement later. AFL refused. 

Meanwhile AFL cooperated with CIO in 
lawsuits attacking constitutionality of 
labor-union-licensing laws in Kansas, Colo- 
rado, Texas, Florida, Alabama, Idaho, and 
South Dakota. 
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“THEY WORK TOO FAST,” the Union complained, threatening to call a strike unless Neil Smith 
(le##) and John Elvin were both fired promptly as truck testers at Ford's Edgewater, N. J., plant. 











lronstriker and Spaatz 


A pair of Pennsylvania Dutchmen head 
the United Nations invasion command. 
General Dwight D. Eisenhower is Com- 
mander-in-Chief. Lieut. Carl A. Spaatz 
leads the American Strategic Air Force. 

It might seem like the irony of fate 
that Pennsylvania Dutchmen have been 
selected to execute the final coup de grace 
upon the Nazis. Most persons figure the 
Pennsylvania Dutchmen are of German 
descent. But the Pennsylvania Dutchman 
denies it; he has in his veins a medley 
of the blood of Palatines, Flemish, Swiss 
and Normans. They migrated to America 
200 years ago to escape political and re- 
ligious persecution. Most of them settled 
along the frontiers of William Penn’s 
colony in the lime-rich hardwood forests 
of eastern Pennsylvania. 

General Eisenhower’s family eventually 
went West and South. His name trans- 
lates into “Iron-Striker,” a most descrip- 
tive name for “General Ike.” 

If the press last month had remembered 
the General's intense religious devotion, it 
would have known he was to be invasion 
commander two or three days before 
President Roosevelt’s announcement. Des- 
patches announced, only briefly, that he 
had made a special pilgrimage by plane to 
the Holy Land. There, alone, he spent 
several hours in prayer at the Grotto of 
the Nativity. 

To prove how proud General Spaatz is 
of his Pennsylvania Dutch lineage, the 
following story is told. Originally, and 
correctly, his name was spelled with only 
one “a.” Up in Berks County, Pa., where 
the General was born and grew up, Spatz 
is pronounced as though Spotts, but else- 
where pronounced “spats.” He didn’t like 
that. Not so long ago, in a Virginia court 
proceeding, he had an extra “a” inserted 
—the two “a’s” giving him the desired 
Pennsylvania Dutch pronunciation. 


Moth That Rents a Nursery 


A striking example of co-operation be- 
tween plant and insect life is afforded by 
the familiar Yucca or Spanish Bayonet 
Plant of the Southwest and the small moth 
that fertilizes its flowers. 

Using her rough feelers, the female of 
a night-flying moth of the genus Pronuba, 
collects the sticky pollen from the Yucca 
flower, rolling it into a ball that sometimes 
exceeds the size of her head. Then, she 
punctures the seed capsule of a Yucca 
flower, leaving three or four eggs in the 
interior of the capsule which will eventu- 
ally develop into a large pod of seeds. 
This done, she carries the ball of pollen to 
the flower’s concave stigma and presses it 
into the depression, assuring that the 
flower will be fertilized and her own nurs- 


ery properly developed. Thus by her serv- 
ice to the plant in helping to perpetuate 
its species, she pays for the lodging of her 
offspring. 

The Yucca is so constructed that with- 
out this aid no seeds would be produced 
and the plant would become extinct. 


G. |. Soprano is not one of those 
“military secrets” the experts talk about. 
One of Pathfinder’s former cousin-editors, 
now stationed with the Navy in Africa, 
describes it in a letter received here two 
weeks ago. 

“An officer at one of the Army air bases 
invited me to attend the outdoor movies,” 
he writes. “There were several hundred 
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men and officers, including a colonel who 


was sitting right behind us. Before the 
feature, there were a bunch of G. I. 
shorts, including an organist who played 
for community singing, just as an organist 
does in person in many theaters at home. 
There were several songs in which all 
joined. Then came the usual one, made 
for mixed audiences. The first two lines 
were marked ‘Boys.’ The next two ‘Girls,’ 
etc. etc. The first two lines came up, and 
all the tenors and bassos came booming 
through. When the second two lines came 
up, every man including the colonel piped 
up in high falsettos. And that, my host 
explained later, is what they call a G. I. 
Soprano out here.” 


Yen for the Legion 


Jap money—a 100 yen note—reached 
the American Legion post at Washington 
Courthouse, Ohio, as “down payment on 


future dues” from Lieut. Ted Ottinger, 


now stationed in China. 

Ottinger had heard about the post’s 
purchase of a new clubhouse for World 
War II members. Post Commander H. E. 
Wilson accepted the note, worth $25 in 
1939 but now a souvenir. The lieutenant 
won't be eligible for Legion membership 
until he gets an honorable discharge from 
the service. 
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Memories from Kansas 


With reference to the anniversary issue 
of Pathfinder (Jan. 10) Mr. S. R. Steb- 
bins, proprietor of Evergreen Gardens, 
Sublette, Kans., contributes a picture of 
American life 50 years ago from personal 
recollections. Mr. Stebbins writes as fol- 
lows: 

Born in the city, but always preferring 
the open country, my brother Charles and 
I would go to the Market Square where 
the farmers gathered in the morning to 
sell their produce. We helped them there 
and later on their wagons when working 
the town after the market was closed at 
11 A.M. 

That work was started before we were 
old enough (6 yrs.) to go to the public 
school; then we sold papers on the street 
in late afternoon, as well as carrying 
paper routes in early morning. We paid 
4c each for papers and sold them for tc. 

In 1893 we rode lead team on the binder 
for 25c per day, and on the Fourth of July 
when other help left, the writer kept 
riding lead, and also looked after the 
housework and food preparation. 

My earnings furnished most of the 
funds for a trip to the Fair at Chicago, 
using half-fare tickets. That Fair suited 
us more than the last one. 

Speaking of waffles, our first one was 
purchased in Newsboys Alley for 1c and 
it was good, too—real butter and maple 
syrup. We were of considerable help to 
Aunt Jemima, the original maker of fine 
pancakes, which were offered free to all 
comers, to advertise. Noticed a few years 
ago the death notice of Aunt Jemima. 

My brother Charles brought back from 
Chicago one of the “magic lanterns,” and 
gave exhibitions in eastern part of the 
State, then started the first supply store 
in Kansas City, Mo., and it is still doing 
business. The writer operated lanterns in 
winter months—$2.50 per night. We were 
sometimes pinched for oil in lamps and 
put water in the bottom, so that oil would 
rise up to the wick. Some people were 
superstitious enough to think that a piece 
of red flannel in the bowl of lamp made 
better light. 


Timber from Hell and Purgatory is be- 
ing used in the war effort. These are the 
names of two forest areas in Onslow 
County, N. C., owned by the State Board 
of Education. A private lumber company 
is under contract to cut 5,000,000 board 
feet from Hell and Purgatory’s full-grown 
trees. 


Kaiser, Ditto, Ditto 


_ The Board of Commissioners of Allen 
County, Ind., met to appoint three ap- 
praisers for a proposed highway route. 
Said James A. Liggett, board president: 
“T think Ill appoint Henry Kaiser.” 
Said Ervin Knight, vice president: “I 
think I shall appoint Henry Kaiser.” 
Echoed Clay F. Spaulding, secretary: 
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“I’m appointing Henry Kaiser.” 

The appointees were different men with 
the same name. One was a building con- 
tractor, another a real estate man, and the 
third, a farmer.. Not a ship builder in the 
bunch! 


Gee-Gee Inflation 


Betting on the horses was one of the 
prime producers of State revenue in 1943. 
Fifteen states now have legalized wagering 





on the bangtails, and other states plan to 
join this procession to the post. 

It has just been revealed that betting 
on “the nags’” reached a new high of 
$710,779,342 last year. Out of this, the 
States collected $32,534,000. Wagers in 
1942 totalled $563,000,000, with $25,687,- 
ooo revenue for the States. The whole 
situation is regarded as a striking index of 
the manner in which war-industrial work- 
ers are letting go of their cash. 

Heavy wagering in wartime is an old 
American custom. There are stories of 
lottery tickets being sold to the shoeless 
men in the trenches at Valley Forge. 


Cupid’s Aide Quits 


It seems that up to Jan. 1, 1944, Cupid 
had an official aide in Pennsylvania. He 
was Walter M. Mumma, registrar of wills 
in Dauphin County. Not until Mumma 
said he was retiring from office in order 
to devote all his time to the construction 
business did it come out that for a long 
while he had made a practice of buying 
marriage licenses for soldiers, “for free.” 
Last year alone, he dug down $2,374 worth 
for 869 permits. That was more than half 
of his salary as registrar. 

“That was my record year,” he admits. 
“T only paid $1,377 for 516 licenses and 
95 consent papers in 1942. After I got 
started the boys for six camps around 
this area got to know where I was. They 
never had much money. Of course, most 
of them thought I got licenses for noth- 
ing—or at least for bargain rates. Every- 
body at the courthouse knew I was paying 
full price.” 

Mumma made no explanation of why he 
started the practice or why he stopped. 
Perhaps it’s because his own son is in the 
Army. “Some of the boys may be dis- 
appointed,” he said, “when it gets around 
that I’m not registrar any more.” 


A postwar use has been found for the 
Army’s flame throwers. Col. Carl J. 
Clarke, of Fort Benning, Ga., tells that an 
officer recently “de-sooted” his chimney 
with the machine. Three blasts did the 
job. The chimney drew better than ever. 


“Dear Willie: — Nix” 


Before Pearl Harbor, William X worked 
in a Philadelphia law office and boarded 
with his cousins, the Brownes. He joined 
the Army a year and a half ago; the 
Brownes heard he had gone to England. 
Then, last month, Betty Browne received 
a letter from her fiance, stationed with 
the Army in Iceland. And, to her horror, 
she discovered that the censor who 
snipped out so many of the boy-friend’s 
pretty phrases was none other than Cousin 
Willie. Betty wrote a sweet letter back 
to the fiance. In it, she enclosed another 
one—for the censor. It read:—‘Dear 
Willie: Keep out of my love-life.” 








Small snores startled rescue workers 
going through the derailed Water Level 
Ijmited of the N. Y. Central R. R. at 
Jordan, N. Y. on January 26. They found 
Thomas DOrio still fast asleep in an 
upper berth. Wakened, D’Orio asked, 
“Are we in Chicago, already?” Nine per- 
sons were injured in the wreck, none 
seriously. 


Bison Coats for Mounties 


The Canadian government has just 
slaughtered 600 of its bison in order to 
preserve a balance between its wild herds 
and the grazing facilities in the Canadian 
national parks. In the days of the Ameri- 
can plainsmen, “Buffalo Bill” Cody and 
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his boys thought nothing of knocking off 
1,000 to 3,000 bison in a month in order 
to meet the tremendous demands for hides. 

Canada began to give serious attention 
to preservation of the bison in 1906 when 
it bought up a small herd offered for sale 
by two Montana ranchers. Between 1907 
and 1912, bison families were sent to 
parks throughout the western half of the 
dominion. Disease took some. But park 
officials built up four moderate sized 
herds, in addition to those housed in 
parks and zoos and others turned loose 
to mingle with the wood buffalo in the 
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Great Slave Lake and Peace River regions. 
As in previous years, this winter's 
slaughter was confined to older animals. 
The hides went to the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police to provide new coats. 


Another Vinegar Bible 


In connection with the “Vinegar Bible” 
described in the Americana of Dec. 13, 
1943, Mrs. Carl C. Pearson of Keene, 
N. H., gives an account not only of a 
“Vinegar Bible” but of an early colonial 
church in which the Bible may still be 
seen. Mrs. Pearson writes: 

In Portsmouth, N. H., situated at the 
edge of the water on what was once known 
as Strawberry Bank, now Church Hill, is 
St. John’s Church, Episcopal. In this 
church are many treasures including a 
well preserved copy of the “Vinegar Bible” 
incased in glass. 

This church has an interesting history. 
In 1732 a “number of gentlemen” erected 
a building “for the public for the Epis- 
copal form of worship.” Queen Caroline, 
consort of George II, presented a Service 
plate stamped with the Royal Coat of 
Arms, for use at the altar. At this same 
time the “Vinegar Bible” was presented. 

In 1745 a bell captured from the French 
at Louisburg, was presented by the New 
Hampshire Regiment and hung in the 
belfry. 

In 1761, daughters of Col. John Mason 
presented a baptismal font of porphyritic 
marble, thought to be over one thousand 
years old, that was taken by their father 
at the capture of Senegal from the French. 

In this chapel was the Governor’s pew 
—raised above the other pews, canopied, 
bearing the Royal Arms, and hung with 
red velvet curtains. In this pew were two 
chairs presented by the Queen for the use 
of the Governor and his Secretary. 

After the Revolution a sign “Warden’s 
Pew” replaced the Lion and Unicorn. 
President Washington and his secretary, 
Tobias Lear, occupied this pew and chairs 
when attending services Nov. 1, 1789. 

On Dec. 24, 1806, this building was 
destroyed by fire. One of the Queen’s 
chairs, the “Vinegar Bible,” baptismal 
font, altar plate and some other movable 
articles were saved and later placed in 
the present structure, which was built on 
the same ground and dedicated June 24, 
1807 in the presence of Gov. Langdon. 

The old bell was recast in Boston by 
Paul Revere and again in 1896 with three 
hundred pounds more metal added. 


Boston’s Lost Flip 


Ninety-eight years ago two men, sur- 
veying the townsite of what was to be- 
come Oregon’s busiest city, selected the 
name by the flip of a coin. 

A. L. Lovejoy thought the place should 
be called “Boston.” F. W. Pettygrove 
wanted “Portland.” A coin was flipped. 
Pettygrove won and Portland, Ore., got 
its name. The coin is part of the Oregon 
Historical Society’s collection. 
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RAZZLE DAZZLE ZEBRA BOAT, U. S. gobs call this new PT craft. If you can't see how many 
there are, or whether they are coming or going, then you're in the same boat as the Jap Navy. 


WHEN ROME FALLS 


German morale would suffer but capture 
would pose political problems for us. 

Nazi evacuation of Rome, resulting 
from the daring and brilliant Allied land- 
ing on the coast just south of that city, 
would have military, psychological and 
political consequences of the first magni- 
tude. The general effect would certainly 
be serious for German morale. 

Actual military value of Rome would 
be of the least importance. Its surrender 
would not be likely to mean the end of 
the Italian campaign. Farther north, first 
on the line of the Arno and then along 
the Po River, are strong defensive posi- 
tions. On these lines continued and bitter 
German resistance must be expected. 

Psychologically, however, the capture of 
Rome—the first of the great three Axis 
capitals to fall before Allied attack— 
would be of the greatest significance. 
Overnight the invasion of Italy would be- 
come the liberation of Italy. It would be 
far more difficult for the Germans to sup- 
press the underground movement in the 
industrial north. And there would be an 
immediate stimulus to resistance by patri- 
otic groups in France and the Balkan 
countries. 

From the political viewpoint, the lib- 
eration of Rome would immediately pro- 
vide a vital test of Allied statesmanship. 
The problem will be not only the relief 
and rehabilitation of a stricken populace, 
but also establishment of a government 
to which Italians everywhere can give 
support. 

“Tt is essential,” said the Declaration 
Regarding Italy issued after the Moscow 
Conference, “that the Italian Government 
should be made more democratic by the 
introduction of representatives of those 
sections of the Italian people who have 
always opposed Fascism.” 

With the occupation of Rome it will be 
necessary to fulfill that promise on the 
part of the American, British and Russian 





governments. And because of the cleavage 
of opinion among anti-Fascist Italians, 
ranging from royalists on the one hand to 
communists on the other, this task wild 
call for the greatest tact and diplomatic 
skill. 

The manner in which this difficult prob- 
lem is handled will set a precedent which 
the people of all occupied Europe, from 
Norway to Greece, will follow with high 
hopes and close attention. 


RUSSIA’S PEACE REPORT 


Churchill’s Past Attitude Toward Reds, 
Plus Polish Dispute, May Be The Clue 


The famous Pravda article of January 
17, alleging that “not so long ago” a sep- 
arate meeting to discuss peace terms took 
place between Nazi Foreign Minister von 
Ribbentrop and “two leading British per- 
sonalities,” has finished its run as a nine- 
day newspaper sensation. Excitement 
aroused by the report has faded with the 
official British statement that: “There is 
no truth whatever in this story.” 

But while the Russian Government 
broadcast the British denial, as it did the 
original Pravda story, Moscow has as yet 
failed either to repudiate or to amplify 
this disturbing incident. 

Nobody believes the dispatch was 
printed through a journalistic oversight. 
Pravda—meaning ‘“Truth’—is the official 
newspaper of the Communist Party and 
publishes nothing which high officials of 
Russia’s only political party do not ap- 
prove. Moreover, Stalin himself is not 
only head of the Communist Party but 
also a former editor of Pravda. It is un- 
thinkable this official organ would print 
any report which the Russian chief of 
state would find in any way embarrassing. 

One reasonable explanation, advanced in 
many quarters, is the annoyance of the 
Soviet Government over the backing given 
by Great Britain to the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-Exile. Moscow no longer recog- 
nizes this Polish Government. 
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The Pravda story may well have been 
designed as a warning to Great Britain, 
and incidentally to the United States, 
against supporting those Polish claims to 
pre-war Polish territory. There is, how- 
ever, a further and much more complete 
explanation reluctantly credited by well- 
informed diplomatic circles in Washing- 
ton. This is that Stalin, who is known to 
have been absolutely uncompromising 
with Churchill at Teheran, is personally 
antagonistic to the British Prime Minister 
and is anxious to discredit him with the 
British workers. In consequence it is be- 
lieved the rumor about separate peace 
negotiations was printed with Stalin’s 
knowledge as a first step to undermining 
Prime Minister Churchill in his own 
country, 

The record unfortunately shows Stalin 
strongly mistrusts “the notorious Church- 
ill,” as the Russian leader called him in 
1925. And the record also shows that in 
the past Churchill himself provided some 
grounds for that mistrust in his attitude 
on questions relating to Great Britain's 
foreign policy throughout the world: 

In his “Memoirs of the Peace Confer- 
ence’ former Premier Lloyd George of 
Great Britain tells at some length of 
Churchill’s efforts to overthrow the Com- 
munist rule in Russia immediately after 
the last war. And there is ample evidence 
Churchill did not abandon his “hatred of 
Bolshevik principles.” 

Stalin has a long memory. And the files 
of the Russian Foreign Office on Church- 
ill’s policies and speeches are complete. 
In that record, Washington believes, can 
be found the real explanation for the 
otherwise mysterious and seemingly ill- 
disposed article with which Pravda shook 
the unity of the United Nations. 

(Note: Only last week Anthony Eden 
reaffirmed Britain’s policy of not recogniz- 
ing partition of Poland. And Russia po- 
litely declined U. S. offer to help solve 
the dispute.) 
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TARZAN'S WAY with cocoanuts demonstrated 
by Author Edgar Rice Burroughs to G. I.'s. 
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Post-War Preparedness 


Military weekly emphasizes importance 
of maintaining armed defenses for peace. 


What kind of military force the various 
nations will maintain after the war is a 
matter that will be determined when fight- 
ing ceases. The Army Navy Journal, with 
its ear close to military circles, envisions 
a regular U. S. force of from one to two 
million men in addition to a reserve built 
up by compulsory military training. 

This size force will be necessary, it 
claims, not only for the protection of the 
Western Hemisphere, and U. S. posses- 
sions, but to fulfill our world obligations, 
which “promise to be far more extensive 
than is generally appreciated.” These com- 
mitments would include policing of Ger- 
many and perhaps Japan, stationing of 
troops on islands of the Pacific, bases 
leased from Great Britain and possibly 
others in West Africa. 

Most of the ships now in use or being 
built would be retained by the Navy, al- 
though not all in an active capacity. The 
Air Force, although retaining its latest 
planes, would necessarily need new equip- 
ment and replacements. This means the 
United States would have to maintain 
technical and operational superiority for 
implements of war. 

The Journal maintains that while the 
United States should not attempt to trans- 
form itself into a military power it should 
possess sufficient strength to contribute to 
an international police force as well as to 
serve as a threat to any nation contemplat- 
ing aggression in the future. 





A new type of Nazified Hari Kari now 
is being practiced if a recent report from 
London is true. According to this story 
any German fighter pilots who have failed 
to down at least one Allied plane have 
been instructed either to get one in their 
next battle or crash their plane into an 
Allied bomber. 


Belated Sanctions 


U.S. takes first step toward cutting off 


shipments to Fascist minded Spain. 


The pressure on Germany grows greater. 
In both the battle of men and machines 
and the battle of supplies she is being 
pinched more tighjby. The latest squeeze 
was applied by the U.S. through Spain. 

It was refusal to permit February oil 
shipments to Spain. This represented an 
about-face by our state department, whose 
policy up to now had been one of appease- 
ment toward Spanish Dictator Franco. 
Some observers favored appeasement, 
claiming it kept Spain from openly join- 
ing the Axis. Others condemned it, argu- 
ing Spain merely passed on to Germany 
what she received from us. 

Russia was one of the latter. She 
bluntly told her allies Spain was supplying 
Germany with large amounts of war mate- 
rials. The U.S. action will cut off this 
source of German supplies. It also should 
wean Franco away from the Axis since 


113th Week of War 


ITALY. As Italian refugees reported the Germans were abandoning Rome, 
Allied troops in the new invasion area slugged inland toward the Appian Way 
and Via Casilina, the two main supply trunks for Nazi divisions to the south. 
Ninety miles below Rome the Allies, after a week’s hammering, failed to 
crack the heavy Garigliano-Gustay line to join with the invasion forces. 

RUSSIA. In a two week offensive the Soviet armies in the north had ad- 
vanced within 17 miles of the Estonian border, cut the main rail line into 
Latvia and practically cleared the Leningrad-Moscow railroad. There Germans 
were retreating in a 200 mile stretch from the Gulf of Finland to Lake Ilmen. 

PACIFIC, During January U.S. air forces have destroyed a total of 546 
Japanese planes, or 6 to 1 in favor of the Allies, Repeated air assaults on the 
heavily fortified Marshall islands culminated in shelling and bombing by a 
U.S. task force preliminary to an invasion. The continued siege of the Jap 
stronghold of Rabaul took its toll of enemy shipping as well as aircraft. 

AIR WAR. Evacuation day is drawing nearer for bomb shattered, black- 
ened Berlin, where an estimated 74,000 people have been killed by Allied 
raids. Last week the RAF kept up its record with two more heavy attacks 
which bathed the city in flames while American fliers blasted Frankfurt, site 
of synthetic oil plants and the I. G. Farbenindustrie, airplane factories in 
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Brunswick, and rail yards and industrial centers in Hanover. 


with the United Nations controlling the 
seas and Spain’s principal source of im- 
ports—Argentina—dried up for the pres- 
ent, she faces economic starvation unless 
she bows to the Allies. 

The U.S. move also is bound to have a 
weakening effect on Franco’s regime, 
which recently has faced mounting oppo- 
sition not only from leftist alliances such 
as the newly formed National Union but 
also from military leaders who have de~ 
manded a restoration of the monarchy. 


T. B. Among Jap Soldiers 


Nip medical authorities try desperately 
to lick diseases that menace conquest. 


A recent Japanese report of medical ex- 
amination of their troops in the Pacific 
revealed that out of 1,000 healthy soldiers, 
24 were found to he victims of tuber- 
culosis and seven had tuberculosis bacilli 
in their sputum. 

In every Japanese company of 200 men, 





GETTING THE FEEL of enemy mines by taking them apart through holes in a fence without 





from three to seven tuberculosis cases 
were discovered each month according to 
the same official Japanese Army Medical 
Service reports. 

Besides, there are numerous cases of 
dysentery, malaria, and venereal diseases. 
The Japanese authorities, with the coop- 
eration of the ministry of the interior, 
which is mainly responsible for health 
conditions of the Japanese public, are 
striving desperately to overcome the 
menace of disease, but with little success. 

At the present, about 20 to 30 per cent 
of Japanese soldiers in China are hospital- 
ized in the field hospitals with secondary 
diseases. Large numbers of them also have 
to be sent back to Japan for prolonged 
treatment, ending their military service. 

Although the Japanese authorities are 
launching a vigorous movement for the 
improvement of general health conditions 
by exercise and other means, the health of 
the Japanese public is nevertheless on the 
decline according to their official report. 


Acme 


seeing your own hands work, is the British way of teaching soldiers this trade at a school in Italy. 
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A Club Cure for 


Juvenile Delinquency 





PATHFINDER 


Seattle Post-Intelligencer 


JOE WOELFERT, house manager of Greenwood Boys’ Club, talks it over with his directors. 


enough Irish in him to love kids. As 

a citizen of Seattle, Washington, he 
is also devoted to fishing. So it was only 
logical, when juvenile delinquency jumped 
40% in one year in Seattle, that he would 
be asked to do something about it. It is 
just as logical that he took a long step in 
curing it through adept manipulation of 
his dual devotions—fish-lines and kids. 

When Seattle began to turn out Boeing 
Flying Fortresses, Sherman tanks and 
Victory ships three years ago, her popu- 
lation soared from 350,000 to 600,000 
residents. Slum conditions and crowded 
tenements followed. 

Headlines in local papers said :-—*‘‘ 40.2% 
increase in juvenile cases handled by 
Judge William Long’s court in comparison 
with corresponding period last year; 30% 
increase in number of boys picked up by 
Police Department.” From April through 
June, 61% of the cases handled by city 
detectives involved law infractions by 
juveniles. 

Scores of youngsters from the Green- 
wood district were brought into the sher- 
iff’s office on charges of assault, burglary, 


S cnoush Harlan S. Callahan has 


safe crackings, drunkenness, gang fights 
or car thefts and other lesser crimes. 


Community Responsibility 


Big Harlan Callahan went out to talk 
with business men, ministers and school 
teachers. Their advice added up to one 
fact:—Child home life and guidance in 
Seattle had reached such a low ebb that 
it had become the direct responsibility 
of the community. So, the Sheriff set out 
to do something about it. 

A preventive measure, he reasoned, is 
always the more effective. “We decided 
that if we could provide our youngsters 
in the Greenwood district with good whole- 
some recreational facilities and compatible 
surveillance, there might not be so much 
trouble.” 

Working on that principle, he estab- 
lished the “Seattle Boys’ Club Council,” 
the first of its kind in the history of 
Seattle. He had two objectives: (1) To 
counteract hoodlumism and vandalism by 
encouraging self-government and _ self- 
discipline among the youngsters them- 
selves; (2) to provide clean, modern rec- 


eliminate 


would 
forced idleness. The idleness, he felt, was 
responsible for the boys’ quests after ex- 
citement which usually ended in misde- 
meanors, 


reational centers that 


Fishing For Winners 


Callahan established the new Council's 
club house in a vacant cabaret building 
on Greenwood Avenue, The requisite for 
admittance is that sack boy must have a 
membership card. Also, each boy must 
remain in good standing to retain his 
membership card. 

As an added inducement to join, Sher- 
iff Callahan had all the membership cards 
numbered and a duplicate number placed 
in a large jar. Numbers were drawn; the 
first fifty entitled the holders of corre- 
sponding membership cards to compete 
for $100 in prizes at one of the Elliot 
Bay fishing derbies. To date, there are 
525 proud possessors of these membership 
cards. 

Rules were written by club members 
and fifteen year old Loren Eneix was 
chosen chairman. He has six deputies, 
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ranging in age from 11 to 15, to help him 
enforce the rules. 

When an offense against the club’s 
standard of conduct occurs he and his 
deputies decide the length of time the 
offender’s card should be suspended. The 
club meets every Friday night. There is 
always plenty of entertainment in the 
form of moving pictures and speakers. 

Joe Woelfert, deputy sheriff in the 
juvenile division, was picked by Sheriff 
Callahan as house manager. And Woel- 
fert is well qualified for the job. Loren 
Eneix says, “All the kids like Joe. They 
think he’s O.K. and none of them wants 
to cause him any trouble.” 

In starting his drive against juvenile 
delinquency, Callahan felt that, to bring 
about an immediate and effective transi- 
tion, his boys’ club must, from the out- 
set, challenge each boy’s interest and in- 
spire his voluntary cooperation. The club 
house therefore, is neither dingy nor dull 

The club has a check room, run by 
Bobby Duren. A telephone has been in- 
stalled so the boys may call their parents 
to tell them where they are. The club 
has a basketball court, punching bags, 
game tables, books, a juke box, a coke 
machine, and a candy machine. 


Co-operation by Kids 


Last fall, football teams were organ- 
ized and games scheduled with second 
string high school teams. A similar sched- 
ule has been laid out for basketball this 
winter. Boxing classes are held every Sat- 
urday afternoon. Athletic games of all 
sorts are encouraged. 

Although dealing with boys in their 
early teens, Callahan has proved conclu- 
sively that the solution to juvenile de- 
linquency lies not in dictating to the boys 
what they may and may not do, but rather 
in obtaining their whole-hearted coopera- 
tion by allowing them greater measures of 
self-government and by providing whole- 
some recreational facilities. 

The result has been:—(1) Juvenile 
vandalism and destruction is on the way 
out in the Greenwood district; (2) moth- 
ers and fathers go to their war jobs with 
a free mind knowing their children are 
occupied in activities that will keep them 
out of mischief and away from the wrong 
environment. (3) Health and morals have 
been improved. That the program is con- 
structive and useful was demonstrated by 
the following report from Deputy Woel- 
fert, house manager of the club, the day 
after Halloween: 

“We gave the kids a grand party with 
costume parade and dancing. We told 
them they could stay out until midnight 
if they would go straight home from the 
party. At 11:30 we started breaking up 
the party. At 11:45 there wasn’t a 
youngster left in the club and by 11:50 
there wasn’t a boy on the streets. We 
didn’t get one complaint the next morn- 
ing.” 

Sheriff Callahan’s “Boys’ Club Coun- 
cil” has proven so effective in combating 


juvenile delinquency that it has won the 
merit and attention of two governmental 
agencies and one community agency. First, 
the F. B. L., acutely aware of the rising 
delinquency problem all over the coun- 
try, has singled out key cities throughout 
the United States to observe and check 
their efforts in combating the increase of 
delinquency and is making a national sur- 
vey report on the findings. Seattle is one 
of those key cities. 


A $4,000 Gift 


Second; the national head of the Com- 
munity War Service agency, Mark A. 
McCloskey, made a favorable report on 
Seattle’s efforts in behalf of its youngsters. 
The report was prepared by T. O. Hoag- 
land, field recreation representative for 
Community War Services, and it praised 
Seattle’s start in organizing youth clubs 
as a constructive, in tune-with-the-times 
approach to wartime youth problems. The 
crowning compliment to Sheriff Callahan 
was the Seattle Community Fund Board’s 
recent decision to give $4,000 for per- 
petuation of the Greenwood district 


“Boys’ Club Council.” 
Callahan says, “There are no innately 
bad boys. Juvenile delinquency and ju- 
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venile crime waves are but the by-product 
of disreputable environment and lack of 
intelligent and constructive guidance both 
in the home and by the community.” 

Twenty-six hundred miles away, at the 
other side of the continent, Captain Rhoda 
Milliken of the Police Woman’s Bureau, 
Washington, D. C. echoed Sheriff Calla- 
han’s words. An over-all program to con- 
trol juvenile delinquency, she told a 
subcommittee of the House of Representa- 
tives, must include better. housing facili- 
ties, increased recreational facilities and 
proper supervision of children in both 
the home and the community. Delin- 
quency, she went on to point out, is hard 
to handle because “a certain element of 
our population doesn’t care what becomes 
of its children.” 

Rep. Thomas D’Alesandro, Jr., chair- 
man of the House sub-committee investi- 
gating juvenile delinquency in the nation’s 
capital, replied by suggesting creation of 
a Juvenile Bureau by the District of Col- 
umbia government that would seek better 
co-ordination of efforts by police, the 
home, religious groups, school authorities 
and others interested in the welfare of 
youth. 

Perhaps America needs more citizens 
like Harlan Callahan. 





Seattle Post- Intelligencer 


FIRST PRIZE in the Poggie Club fishing derby went to Greenwood's Ronald Price, 11. He's show- 
ing the prizewinner, a 17-lb. King Salmon, to Sheriff Callahan with Nimrod's smiling pride. 








PROTECTION 





Hundreds of thousands of men and 
boys, many of them in your com- 
munity, are proud of this emblem of 
Woodcraft. 

As members of the Woodmen of the 
World Life Insurance Society, they 
enjoy the Protection Plus that Wood- 
craft offers—full legal reserve life in- 
surance protection at cost through 
this world’s financially strongest fra- 
ternal insurance organization, PLUS 
the fraternal, social and educational 
benefits of their Woodmen Camps. 

Thousands praise the health-restoring 
care afflicted members receive at the 
beautiful Woodmen of the World War 
Memorial Hospital for tuberculosis at 
San Antonio, Texas. 


WOODMEN 
ARE PROUD 
OF SOCIETY’S 
FINANCIAL 
STRENGTH 


Woodmen members are proud 
that their 54-year-old, non-profit fra- 
ternal society has assets exceeding 
$141,000,000 and that its members 
have insurance in force totalling more 
than $376,205,000, furnished them at 
cost. It has paid over $358,000,000 in 
claims, refunds and disability bene- 
fits to members and their beneficiaries. 

You, too, can assure the future se- 
curity of yourself and your family 
through Woodmen insurance protec- 
tion. You, too, can enjoy the friend- 
ships and social advantages that 
Woodmen’s fraternal activities pro- 
vide its members. 


Send Coupon Below 
Learn how you can enjoy these 
Protection Plus advantages the Wood- 
men of the World offers you. 


MEN +e WORLD 
WOODMEN rn 


Life Insurance Society 
OMAHA, NEBR. 4 
Woodmen of the World (Dept. PF-1) 
Omaha, Nebr. 
Gentlemen: Please send me complete informa- 
tion on how I can become a member and en- 


joy the protection, services and benefits the | 
Woodmen of the World offers. | 
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Industry’s Responsibility 


Maximum industrial employment is nec- 
essary for agriculture to have sufficient 
income to maintain an “acceptable Amer- 
ican standard of living,” Chris L. Christen- 
sen, Celotex Corporation vice president, 
told. a mid-west conference on postwar 
and social security problems. 

This will create buying power for farm 
products, Christensen said, declaring wel- 
fare of farmers and the nation hinges on 
this and (1) expansion of international 
trade; (2) removal of trade barriers; (3) 
land policy; (4) public policy on market- 
ing, (4) more research and educational 
programs for agriculture. 

Crops listed for international trade ex- 
pansion were cotton, wheat, tobacco, and 
lard. Concerning trade barriers between 
states, he said most of them should be 
eliminated. Health, grading, packaging, and 
quality requirement laws should be stand- 
ardized. “‘Where monopolistic size is es- 
sential to efficiency, regulation must sup- 
plant competition.” Greater efficiency in 
retail, wholesale and jobbing is needed. 


Music In White 


Except for the phonograph music, West- 
inghouse’s new electronics workshop at 
Bloomfield, N. J., might be a hospital. 
Gleanmting white floors, walls, ceilings and 
work-benches are matched by white uni- 
forms of employes with white gloves. 

Some jobs require only one glove, oth- 
ers none. To avoid the headache of match- 
ing pairs, Westinghouse buys 10,000 am- 
bidextrous white cotton gloves a month. 
They fit either hand. 

The workshop is always being cleaned. 
An electric wall-washing apparatus oper- 


ates night and day. The white linoleum 
floors are swept daily, waxed twice a week. 
All because a grain of dust might inter- 
fere in manufacturing a vacuum tube to 
be used by the armed services. 

But the phonograph music is the give- 
away. To relieve the tension and keep up 
morale, records are played every two 
hours. The day starts with patriotic 
marches, then swing and classics are alter- 
nated to suit everybody. 





Development by an aviation company 
of a new method of making skiis for war 
use that will resist temperature extremes 
and still retain their shape, was made pos- 
sible by use of synthetic resins to bond 
the wood. 


India Looks Ahead 


Postwar years will bring new problems, 
new competition, and new worries to 
American business houses. Economic free- 
dom, development of potential resources 
in various parts of the globe, plus effect 
of lend-lease aid, will contribute to a 
changed trade picture. 

India, land of teeming millions where 
labor is cheap and natural resources are 
great, already is producing steel at costs 
that are unbelievably low. Now negotia- 
tions have been started between that coun- 
try and an American firm for a $10,000,- 
ooo ammonium sulphate plant. The pro- 
“posed plant would produce 150 tons daily. 

Coupled with land reclamation projects 
now underway, it is not impossible the 
State of Travancore in southern India 
could be made virtually self-supporting in 
foods. This would eliminate the need of 
importing several hundred thousand tons 





WHITE, LIKE A HOSPITAL, are walls, floors, ceilings and even workers’ gloves in this new 


Westinghouse electronics room. 


But cheerful recorded music banishes any hospital gloom. 
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of food annually. Indian backers of the 
sulphate project estimate Travancore rice 
land production could be stepped up from 
750 pounds an acre to 1,900 per acre with 
chemical fertilizer. 


Paper Shortage 


Shortage of paper is making itself felt 
in countless lines of business. Unless the 
situation takes a sudden turn for the bet- 
ter, which Washington officials do not ex- 
pect at this time, customers may be trot- 
ting home from stores with most of their 
purchases unwrapped. It will be particu- 
larly hard on grocery stores. Food industry 
leaders won't be surprised if they come to 
the point of selling most items except 
packaged cereals and the like, and meat 
products, without wrappings. Another line 
hard hit is carton manufacturing plants. 
In Memphis recently, the Sefton Fibre 
Can company had to shut down for brief 
periods because it couldn’t obtain paper 
for making shipping containers for am- 
munition. The plant employs between 
1,000 and 1,500 persons. 


New Group Insurance 


Employes who leave Schenley Distillers 
Corporation won’t lose what they’ve paid 
for insurance protection under the com- 
pany’s new group plan. On leaving they'll 
be given their choice of an individual life 
insurance policy or the cash value of the 
insurance they’ve built up through payroll 
deductions, 

Those who stay with the company will 
be eligible for medical care benefits, life 
insurance, and retirement pay. An employe 
who began at the age of 27 and earned 
$1,800 a year could retire at 65 with an 
income, including social security payments 
of $1,231 a year without salary increases. 


Retooling Foreign Nations 


Textile industrialists are troubled about 
postwar competition from foreign coun- 
tries as a result of lend-lease operations. 
While machinery shipped abroad under 
lend-lease was for war purposes some of 
it can be converted to peace-time produc- 
tion easily. Also, what volume and to what 
extent we will ship machinery for civilian 
production after the war is not known. 

Warning against the effect this will 
have on American manufacturers is Hugh 
Comer, president of the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association, who says: “We 
are willing to share our milk with those 
who need milk but we don’t believe we 
should be asked to give away the cow.” 


World Demand for new houses will 
approximate 20,000,000 a year during the 
first ten years after the war, according to 
Bror Dahlberg, president of the Celotex 
Corporation. His company is building up 
a cash balance in anticipation of a post- 
war building boom and hopes to offer its 
products in greater volume at less cost. 
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You'll never go wrong, 


a a Whichever you pick! 






It’s. Aunt Jemima’s famous SECRET RECIPE 


that makes ’em so tastifyin’! 


Set a stack of large size, piping hot Aunt Jemima 
pancakes before a man—and watch his eyes light 
up! You’ve discovered his idea of eating heaven. 


Other folks are just as enthusiastic over tiny 
Aunt Jemima thinsies—a dozen at a time! Try 
these crisply delectable miniature ‘“‘flapjacks” for 
dessert, top ’em with jam ...and you'll start a fad! 


It’s easy to fix them either way—easy as 1-2-3! 
Just add milk or water, stir, pop ’em on the griddle 
—and that secret recipe of Aunt Jemima’s will 
guarantee that there'll be calls for 
more, and more! 


NOT RATIONED 


The Red box for pancakes and waffles. 
fer freedom~ The Yellow box for buckwheats. Serve 
‘em — for breakfast, lunch or supper. 
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Wide World 


WAR WORKING GRANDMA, Mrs. C. Dawson, 
cut National WWG's first birthday cake in 
Philadelphia plant. Recently Bridgeport, Conn., 
grandmas gave their plant official a party. 


Hats For Spring 


Spring bonnets that always sneak out 
into a fashionable world while snow drifts 
hover around the house, are making their 
first appearance in New York. 

Latest creation to hit the millinery 
minded fair sex, is the famous Daché 
net, that forms a visible hair net in colors 
that glow as an “aura” with or without 
the proverbial bonnet. 

It is shaped to conform to the lines of 
the head and much on the order of the 
ones worn in the ninth century that were 
called a “resau.” Millinery trends will 
depend on the individual, for fashion 
designers are showing little hats with huge 
flowers, half hats, that barely cover an 
eye and sequined numbers for evening 
entwined with vari-colored stones. 

Each spring hat style also shows acces- 
sories that either contrast or harmonize. 


Beauty Bees 


Beauty for women and girls must keep 
up it war time pace regardless of whether 
the bees are making beeswax for lipsticks. 

Beeswax is an essential part of lip 
makeup. It forms the base which keeps 
lipstick from melting and slipping out of 
the container. But beeswax has gone to 
war, protecting army equipment from rust 
and corrosion, or hurtling over enemy lines 
on shells. 

Drones and queen bees and workers are 
doing a he-man’s job these days. Says 
H. J. Kirk, of Indiana, one of the mem- 
bers of the State Bee Keepers’ Associa- 
t10on° 


Womens Wodd 








“The honey crop only totaled 175 mil- 
lion pounds last year, meeting only half 
the demand for beeswax, but we will boost 
this much higher, if the bees are willing.” 


Pottery, New Job For Women 


Gay pottery that graces American tables 
is being turned out by the skillful hands of 
feminine workers, many of whom have 
taken over men’s work in this field. 

It is estimated that 40% of workers 
employed in the pottery industry are 
women, who are designing household 
wares.’ Some pottery plants have set up 
special school training courses for new 
employees and are planning a program for 
keeping women on the job after the war. 


Fashion Mecca 


Chicago, which has become one of the 
meccas of fashion since imported gowns 
are not coming from Paris, produces an- 
nually $250,000,000 worth of ladies’ 
clothes, 

The younger generation of girls is de- 
signing the dresses for the “juniors,” 
dreaming up its own ideas and putting 
them into dress material that sells 3,500,- 
ooo garments a year bringing in a total of 
$20,000,000. 


Thawing Frozen Pipes 


The “little woman” who dominates the 
kitchen has added another chore to the 
day’s work by taking over the mechanical 
end as general repairman. Emergency 
plumbing at this time of the year comes 
under the heading of “thing to know” 
when water pipes and faucets don’t work. 


senting American Grandma's Association. 
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Here are a few hints: 

In thawing a frozen water pipe begin 
at the faucet and work back. Never start 
warming the middle of the pipe for the 
expansion may burst the pipe. Keep 
faucets open so the water can flow out as 
the ice melts. 

The simplest and safest way to warm 
pipes is to wrap them with cloths, set a 
pail underneath, then pour boiling water 
from a teakettle on the cloths. When thaw- 
ing a waste or sewer pipe work upward 
from the lower end to permit water to 
drain away. 


What Accessories Can Do 


How to make one dress do for evening 
or afternoon occasions is something Amer- 
ican women should learn says Elsa Schi- 
aparelli, world famous fashion designer. 
The secret is having good accessories. 

Mme. Schiaparelli demonstrated what 
she meant at a Washington meeting with 
government women employes. Using two 
bright’ scarfs, one in fuchsia and the 
other a deep plum color, she draped them 
on a simple black garment worn by one 
of the girls. 

In one draping they made a turban, an 
instant later they were a belt, and after 
another whisk of the hands, Mme. Schi- 
aparelli made them into a waistcoast. She 
predicts women’s clothes of the future will 
be light of weight with accent on sim- 
plicity. 

Advice along another line was given by 
David Cohn, a bachelor author. He told 
the girls “the greatest compliment you can 
pay a man is to look him straight in the 
eye, instead of letting your attention 
wander all over the room.” 

From Rep. Winifred Stanley, New York, 
was this suggestion: “By widening inter- 
ests, making the most of your appearance 
and learning how to ‘make do’ girls today 
can prepare to hold down jobs after the 
war.” 
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DIAPER PRIORITIES were urged on Congress by Mrs. Mary Sossong of Scranton, Pa., repre- 


She .admitted having 11 grand-children herself. 
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Recipe of the Week 
PEANUT SHORTBREAD 


14 cups self-rising cake flour*; 4 cup 
peanut butter; 4 cup vitamized margar- 
ine; 4 cup sifted brown sugar; 4 cup gran- 
ulated sugar; 1 egg or 3 egg yolks; 
Roasted or salted peanuts. 

Sift, measure self-rising cake flour. 
Cream peanut butter and vitamized mar- 
garine with sugar and egg until very light 
and fluffy. Add to self-rising cake flour. 
Mix smooth. Pat out to } inch thickness 
in one large circle or heart. Decorate with 
roasted or salted peanuts. Prick through 
with fork before baking to indicate por- 
tions. Bake in a slow to moderate oven 
(325°F.-350°F.) until delicately brown— 
about 20 minutes. 

*Note: All-purpose flour may be sub- 
stituted for self-rising cake flour—Use 1 
cup all-purpose flour, plus 4 teaspoon 
baking powder and 4 teaspoon salt. 


Now It’s the ‘Wips’ 


The army has it Wacs, the coast guard 
its Spars, the marine corps its marine girls 
and now industry has its Wips. Wips 
stand for “Women in Production Service” 
and 1100 of them have been inducted into 
the organization, at the Lakeview mill of 
the Kimberly-Clark Co., Neenah, Wis., 
manufacturers of paper products. 

The Wips are governed by a labor man- 
agement committee of 10, which decides 
on promotions rating from first grade to 
senior, then to junior lieutenant, senior 
lieutenant, captain and major, all promo- 
tions being based on efficiency, record of 
bond buying, safety, attendance, and civil- 
ian defense activity which includes every- 
thing from being an: air raid warden to 
donating blood, 


Mirrors For Decoration 


Mirrors are still the mode of the mo- 
ment and designers are using them for 
modernistic decorations. 

Large rooms are made luxurious by 
placing big mirrors high on the walls, 
while smaller rooms with square shaped 
mirrors spotted around the walls not only 
lend an atmosphere of elegance but also 
tend to make the room look larger. 

Venetians in the 16th century made the 


first mirrors of polished metal, then de- 
veloped a colorless glass with a metal leaf 
backing that would reflect an image true 
to color. When the French discovered the 
secret of mirror making, they went into 
the business with a vengeance. During the 
reign of Louis XIV, they excelled in that 
work. Later, additional improvements 
were made by the Americans, who used 
aluminum for backing mirrors instead of 
silver. Use of aluminum makes restoration 
jobs much easier and more satisfactory. 


Short Cuts At Home 


Women who have learned the impor- 
tance of time saving short cuts from in- 
dustry are applying some of those prin- 
ciples in their homes to eliminate lost mo- 
tion and save extra time and steps. Conse- 
quently, when they join the Women’s 
Land Army in the spring and summer, 
their homes probably will run more effi- 
ciently than before, says Miss Mary Bo- 
kabr, home management specialist of the 
Extension Service of the U. S. D. A. 

Said Miss Bokahr: “A recent ironing 
experiment showed the average ironing 
board is too narrow. This may eventually 
result in introducing into the American 
household, a wider ironing board.” 

To encourage farm wives to adopt a 
streamlined household schedule, the Mich- 
igan State College has issued a list of 150 
housekeeping shortcuts, asking them to 
check off the ones they can follow. 

Purdue University, Dept. of Agricul- 
ture, has drafted twelve questions in 
which they ask the “gentler sex” to size 
up their homework. 


Save time when dicing potatoes, by 
using an empty baking powder can for the 
purpose. Punch a few holes in the bot- 
tom to let out the air, and use the sharp 
edge as a chopper. 
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Have you a farm file? Not the kind 
that sharpens, but the kind that serves 
as a reference. It’s an interesting 
thing for a wife to do to help. I use 
the regular 3 tab folders and then 
save all references to animals, chick- 
ens, flowers, crops, machinery, etc. 
A wooden box or orange crate will 
serve as a file box. We have two 
hundred or more folders and have in- 
formation at hand on any farm sub- 
ject when we need it. 

Do you try to be sweet all the 
time? I’m not when I try to wash 
dishes in lukewarm water! I think 
that plenty of cold water is fine, but 
next to that, I like to have lots of 
really hot water all the time, That’s 
why I have two tea kettles on the 
stove. I like hot water hot, and cold 
water cold. Don’t you? 


ts 





Ration Free shoe sales have been ex- 
tended another week, through Feb. 5, by 
the OPA to make additional quantities of 
women’s shoes selling at $3 a pair or less, 
available to purchasers throughout the 
country. 


Exciting Needlework 


Price of each pattern SIXTEEN CENTS. Address all orders 
to PATHFINDER Needlecraft Department, 82 Eighth Avenue, 
New York 11, New York. Fifteen cents more brings you our 
32 page Needlecraft Catalog containing 133 illustrations of 
beautiful designs for embroidering linens, knitting, crochet, 
quilts, home decorations and toys, 


Number 684... 
Off-duty  foot- 
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chet tops of rug 
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of rag. 
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BE PREPARED FOR 


SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


THIS 
HOSPITALIZATION 
PLAN COVERS 
BOTH 


FOR SICKNESS OR ACCIDENT 

Hospital Expenses paid, upto. . . . $540.00 
FOR ACCIDENT 

Doctor Expense paid, upte.. . . . . $135.00 
Loss of Wages reimbursed, upte. . . $300.00 
Loss of Life by Accident . . . . . $1000.00 
WAR COVERAGE AND EXTRA —— 
Childbirth Expense paid, pte . . . - $60.00 
You know how easy it is to run into debt when 
sickness or accident hit. Under the Family Mu- 
tual Plan, you'll be able to pay your hospital 
bills, and in case of accident, doctor expenses, 
and you'll be reimbursed for loss of time from 
work. No matter where you live, your ~~ 


—— you to any hospi in the tnt 
Canada. In the hospital you may tt the 


care of your family doctor. Simply present your 
Family Mutual card at the time of admittance. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY + No Agent Will Bother You 





Family Mutual Life Insurance Co. PF-9 
Wilmington, Dei. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete infor- 
mation on your Economical Hospitalization Plan. 


NAM 
ADDRESS, 
_ry___£§£§ sare 
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1. ENLARGEMENT 
2. OIL COLORING 
3, MILITARY FRAME 


ADDITIONAL SETS, $1. 


Your favorite photo 
enlarged; beautifully hond- colored; in Gold Metallic 
Patriotic Frame, 9’ x 11 Embossed Service insignia; 


Mail snapshot or negative (will be 

returned unharmed); indicate color 

of hair, eyes, branch of service. Pay postman $1.49 
plus small postage. 
LIMITED OFFER. ACT NOW! 


ARDSLEY STUDIOS * 1501 Broadway 





g, New York City 


Beware Coughs 


from common colds 


That Hang On 


Creomulsion relieves promptly because it 
goes right to the seat of the trouble to help 
loosen and expel germ laden phlegm, and aid 
nature to soothe and heal raw, tender inflamed 
bronchial mucous membranes. Tell your 
druggist to sell you a bottle of Creomulsion 
with the understanding you must like the way 
it quickly allays the cough or you are to have 
your money back. 


CREOMULSION 


For Coughs, Chest Colds, Bronchitis 
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Grocers Talk Price Cuts 


Developments in the grocery business 
may give housewives a better chance of 
cutting down family food bills. Some soft- 
ening in the food trade attitude toward 
consumer subsidies was implied when a 
few Food Industries War Committee mem- 
bers privately approved subsidies on a 
“limited basis.” 

In Chicago, delegates to grocery trade 
conventions dropped hints of coming price 
wars between chain and independent mar- 
kets, with chains trying to lighten top- 
heavy inventories by “loss-leaders,” and 
independents reported ready to reply with 
10 and 15% losses on prices of some 
canned goods. 

New price ceilings on Fresh Vegetables 
this month (PATHFINDER, Jan. 31) and 
Victory gardens were credited with put- 
ting the public in a better bargaining posi- 
tion. While stocks of home-canned goods 
are plentiful, grocers said, housewives feel 
they can be choosey about price and 
quality in stores. 

American civilians will get about as 
much food in 1944 as in 1943, the War 
Food Administration has already an- 
nounced. 


Herb Acreage Enlarged 


California agriculture, spurred by the 
war, is expanding acreage of a new income- 
producing crop—herbs. More than a score 
of the 164 herb plants formerly imported 
before the war, already are being success- 
fully produced there, 

Cascara plantings are being made on a 
large scale on logged-off lands, where the 
plant thrives best. At a recent Los Angeles 
Drug Crop Conference, M. V. Hartranft, 
of the California state forestry board, an- 
nounced state-owned lands would be seeded 
to herbs in a constantly expanding pro- 
gram. 

Good example of the demand for herbs 
is cascara, of which the Army and Navy 
require 6,000,000 pounds annually. This 
means production from more than 100,000 
acres. 

Dr. E. N. Gathercoal of the University 
of Illinois says most herbs, condiments, 
gums, and insecticides formerly imported 
can be grown with success in southern 
California. 

He recommends protective tariffs and 
government subsidies, if necessary, to pro- 
mote herb production. 


Wanted: Jeeps 


Farmers want to buy thousands of jeeps, 
army trucks and tractors after the war, a 
survey by the California State Depart- 
ment of Agriculture shows. A canvass of 
42 California central counties brought po- 


PATHFINDER 


tential post war orders for 27,000 jeeps; 
20,000 army trucks; and 17,000 military 
tractors. 

Answering a farm housing query, 21,240 
favored complete two-bedroom units. 
Amounts they could put up as down pay- 
ment for construction ranged from $300 
to $700. 


Milk Coolers for farmers will be ra- 
tioned like other farm equipment through 
County Farm Rationing Committees, the 
War Food Administration has announced. 
Formerly milk coolers were rationed 
through the WPB. 


Seeds For Russia 


Four million pounds of seeds will be 
sent to Russia soon and the United King- 
dom will receive slightly less. 

Private agencies, such as the British 
War Relief Society and Russian War Re- 
lief have been sending supply kits to these 
countries labeled “from friends in the 
United States.’ Each kit contains 2 pounds 
of seeds, enough to plant a complete home 
garden of beans, peas, cabbage, carrots, 
onions, radishes and other garden vege- 
tables. 


Hemp Output Cut 


Hemp was a fiber casualty of the war 
over a year ago. The wild march of Axis 
armies and the fall of territories from 
which we imported most of our hemp cut 





Press Association 


BACA HEIRESS II cost Texan buyer, Homer 
Meeks, (right), $3,850 at Denver stock show. 
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oif our supplies. To fill the shortage the 
U. S. launched a big factory building pro- 
gram through its Defense Plant Corpora- 
tion, guaranteed good prices to farmers to 
grow a crop they never had raised before. 
Now, however, the shipping outlook has 
brightened, some territory has been re- 
won, and the need for domestic hemp is 
not as acute. Instead of the 168,000 acre 
goal of 1943, the Department of Agricul- 
ture has asked for only 60,000 acres this 
year. Since fewer hemp factories will be 
needed, the government is closing 28 of 
the 42 plants that cost $7,700,000. 
Fourteen plants to continue operation 
for the second year will be in Illinois, and 
Iowa (four each) and Minnesota and Wis- 
consin (three each). Those states will pro- 
duce all the domestic hemp needed. Last 
year hemp also was grown in Ind. and Ky. 


Get This Big, Warm, All-Wool 


BLANKET, S28 


LIMITED QUANTITY 


Wool 
Identical Quality Bought and 
used by Hotels, Schools, Hospitals 
all over the Country 


These blankets were made for just one 
purpose—to keep you warm—and every 
cent of the production cost has gone into 
that. They are being bought and used by 
hotels, schools and hospitals—institu- 
tions which must have good big, com- 
fortable blankets that not only keep out 
the cold but are hard-wearing, too. At 
present we have on hand a small surplus of 
these blankets and while they last we are 
making them available to the public at 
the sensationally low price of $5.98 each. 

Remember, these blankets are all- 
wool (70% reprocessed; 30% reused) and 
weigh four pounds. They are generous 
sized—66x88 inches—big enough for a 
double bed. And being a rich navy blue 
in color they do not have to be cleaned 


for 
only 











Trojan Horses 


The Department of Agriculture is striv- 
ing to bar unwelcome immigrants to the 
United States. It seems that GI Joes with 
little to buy and pay checks burning holes 
in their pockets have been shipping home 
everything they can get their hands on, 
including live plants, as souvenirs and 
using leaves of tropical plants, etc., for 
packing material. 

The Bureau of Entomology and Plant 
Quarantine says that over too living pink 
boll worms, one of the most serious of 
cotton pests, have been found in packages 
arriving in New York, Philadelphia, Balti- 
Houston and St. Paul. Weevils in 








more, 
A as often as light colored blankets. 
seed pods attached to vetch, a forage No Money passssunaae guestinnenntisaliga- daca 
plant used for packing, also have been | Oxford Blanket Company 
discovered. Many of these pests are harm- JUST MAIL THE COUPON | 47 East 34th Street I 
the alien Stak aed do the cont As you know, good blankets are scarce New York 16, N. Y. l 
€ * in t ne os u se in ne § ; and our supply is limited. So order yours ee on ~~ ‘ yr re pa 2m. | 
eciplients Of mementos Irom overseas : : en the postman makes delivery, I will pay him 
? - P ial today. And while you are at it, why not | $5.98 each plus postage. If after 5 days, I am not ! 
are urged to burn all packing material to get enough for every need in your home? satisfied, it is understood that I may return the | 
prevent the spread of plant diseases. Al- | Every home can use extra blankets—for | blanket(s) and you will refund my money in full. | 
: . ess fruits | the children’s room, for your guest room, | (Pathfinder 2-7-44) 
though dried, cured or processed fruits : te 5 * rg , i 
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fruits and vegetables, citrus plants or cut money will be refunded in full. But act | SAVE [| mittance of $5.98 with this cou- | 
tings; banana plants and live insects. now while our supply lasts. Mail the | POSTAGE 07: AL. He! we will pay i 
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Super-Food 


Vitamins may be sealed into cereals by 
a new vacuum method, perfected in Texas 
by Gordon Harwell, former rice produce 
broker, and Eric Huzenlaub, English food 
chemist. Their process, applied so far only 
to rice, might revolutionize nutrition 
throughout the world. 

Under a vacuum, B-vitamins are sucked 
from the husk of the grain into the kernel. 
Then the husk is peeled off, leaving a 
smooth, hard cream-colored grain which 
never grows rancid nor spoils, keeps for 
years in all weather, can’t be damaged by 
weevils, cooks more easily, and contains 
not only all the vitamins and minerals of 
the natural grain, but others which can be 
injected to make a super-food. 


coupon TODAY! 


Climbing Tomato 


SAVE GARDEN SPACE 
Enormous _ Fruits, rfect in 
form. Thick, solid and deli- 
cious flavor. We igh from 1 te 
Bibs.each. Attaina height of 
12 to 15 feet. Bears large quan- 
ues of very delicious fruits. 

Fine for or for salads. 


Yd. Long 


An_ excellent 
variety and a 
very interest- 
ing curiosity. 


ant growers. 
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Vine Peach 


Ripe fruit in BO days. 
Resemble oranges, color, 
shape and size. 

vines like melons. Beaut- 
iful, appearance 
one Make deli- 


sweet 
Fine for pies 
Easy to grow. 


New Climbing +, kr. 


Vines climb readily on 
fences, poles, ete. savi 
valuable s insma 
a. ne hill will 
eep a good sized family 
supplied all summer, x 
Bear early and continue ¢ 
toproducefruit through- 
out the season. One 
will bear from f to 
fifty fruits, 
. To introduce our 
pep rareand un- 
usual seeds we will mail 
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POLICY PAYS 
Hospital Expenses for 
Sickness 
(beginning 7th day) 

or Accident up to 


$540.00 


Doctor Expenses for 
Accident up to 


$135.00 


Loss of Time from Work 





SICKNESS or ACCIDENT 


Don't allow Hospitalization 
expense to ruin your life sav- 
ings. Insure NOW... BEFORE 
IT'S TOO LATE! In case of 
unexpected sickness or ac- 
cident you may go to -_ 
Hospital In the U.S. o 
Canada, under any Doctor" 4 
core. Your expenses will be 
paid in strict accordance 
with Policy provisions. Indi- 
vidual or entire family 
eligible (to age 70). No 
agent will call, 















Accidental Death 


000.00 


MAIL COUPON AT ONCE War Coverage & other 


sreseocsccsenmanesss vatvable benefits. 
NORTH AMERICAN MUTUAL INSURANCE CO. § 
Dept. pas-2 Wilmington, Del. H 


: 
Please send me, without obligation, details about ® 
your “3¢ A Day Hospitalization Insurance Plan”. Py 
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This Home-Mixed 
Cough Relief Is 
Hard To Beat 


So Easy. No Cooking. Saves Dollars. 


No matter what ae. ve u've been using for coughs 
due to colds, you'll be the first to admit that t 
surprising relief, mixed in your own kitchen, 
can't be surpassed. 

Make a syrup by stirring 2 cups of granulated 
sugar and one cup of water a few moments, until 
dissolved. No cooking needed—a child could do 
it. Or you can use corn syrup or liquid honey, 
instead of sugar syrup. 

Then pas 2% ounces of Pinex (obtained from 
any dru 7S ist) into a pint bottle, and add your 
syrup. oo you a full pint of really amaz- 
ing cough relief—about four times as much for 
your money. Tastes fine and never spoils. 

You can feel this home mixture taking right 
hold of a cough. It loosens the phlegm, soothes 
the irritated membranes, and helps clear the air 
passages. Eases soreness and difficult breathing, 
_, let’s you sleep. Once tried, you'll swear 

y 

Pinex is a special compound of proven in- 
gredients, in concentrated form, a most reliable 
soothing spent for throat and bronchial mem- 
branes. not satisfied, your money will be 
refunded. 


FRUIT TREES 





SEEDS © ROSES @© SHRUBS 
Send for new 1944 FREE Catalog in full color 
listing all kinds of FRUIT TREES, BERRIES, 
ROSES, and GARDEN SEEDS. 
SPECIAL OFFER 
Seven — 10c packages of Garden Seeds — 
50c postpaid 


Your Choice of: 
Beans Beets 
Corn Radish 
Spinach Parsnip Tomato 
Swiss Chard wl Cucumber 
Pumpkin Endive 
or All 15 on “S 00 postpaid 
Write today. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 
Our 64th Year. 


KELLY BROS. NURSERIES - 


12 Maple Street Dansville, N. Y. 


Carrots 
Lettuce 








Statesmanship at Work 


Pan-American solidarity settled to firm- 
er foundations last week when U.S. states- 
manship, aided by the British, won a first 
round diplomatic victory with Argentina’s 
new three-month old revolutionary govern- 
ment. 

Immediate effect was Argentina’s sever- 
ance of relations with Germany and Japan. 
This eliminated the last remaining formal 
channel in North America for Axis es- 
pionage. Argentina handed passports to 
German and Japanese ambassadors, 
rounded up a number of spy suspects. 

Months of diplomatic exchanges and 
conversations before and after Argentina’s 
revolution last fall led to this develop- 
ment. Finally talk and implied threats of 
a trade boycott against Argentina came 
from the U. S. and England. The issue 
was drawn on whether Argentina needed 
economic aid and trade with the United 
Nations more than the latter needed Ar- 
gentina beef. Argentina decided she needed 
the former more than the United Nations 
needed her beef. 

There still remains Bolivia. The U. S. 
continues to refuse recognition to her 
revolutionary government, which seized 
power after the Argéntine coup. First, 
says U. S., Bolivia must prove she has 
not been a tool of the “general subversive 
movement” seeking to disrupt Pan-Amer- 
ican solidarity. Pro-Axis influences con- 
necting the Bolivian and Argentina revo- 
lutions, plus Paraguay’s success last month 
in quelling an attempted coup against its 
existing regime, supported the U. S. 
charges, 

Fernando Iturralde, Bolivia’s under sec- 
retary for foreign affairs, disclaimed his 
country has Axis ties. Iturralde spoke, 
however, soon after Dr. Enrique De 
Lozada, resigned as Bolivia’s confidential 
agent here because of what he termed her 
Axis connections. 

Meanwhile, Argentina, to prove herself 
in Secretary Hull’s eyes, must take further 
action “for the security of the continent.” 
It may yet prove to be a full and complete 
victory for our state department, mate- 
rially aiding the prosecution of the war. 


Canadian Oil 


Development of the Canol pipeline proj- 
ect, subject of dispute between the Army 
and the Truman investigating committee, 
has spurred new interest in Canada’s po- 
tential oil reserves. The result is the Cana- 
dian government has extended wildcatting 
rights throughout large areas of the North- 
west Territories and the Yukon. It is 
hoped this will lead to discovery of petro- 
leum reserves capable of producing from 
15,000 to 20,000 barrels of oil a day in 
Northwest Canada and Alaska. 
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Internati 


HUGE CROWDS jammed this Sesecdilere 
and plaza when Argentina broke with Axis. 


Venezuela's aid to the United Nations 
will continue, Gen. Isaias Medina Anga- 
rita, president, assured Congress in brief 
talks before both House and Senate. Said 
he: “Our oil, luckily abundant, will con- 
tinue to reach the battlefields on the side 
of the democracies.” He was an overnight 
guest at the White House and was hon- 
ored at a state dinner. 


Resettlement Model 


Mexico today is serving as a proving 
ground for resettlement of European im- 
migrants in the Americas on a large scale 
after the war. Last year a group of 1,400 
Polish refugees found a haven in Leon, a 
small village 250 miles from Mexico City. 
The newcomers have fitted into their for- 
eign home. A Mexican official said: ““They 
are a clean, industrious people—Mexico 
could use more like them, not only for 
what they do themselves, but also as an 
example for others.” 

The Poles came through arrangements 
made by the late General Sikorski, pre- 
mier of the Polish Government in exile, 
with the aid of the Mexican, American 
and British governments. In the group 
are women, children and men too old or 
unfit for military service. At first they 
were given only 500 acres. Plans are now 
under way to increase their allotment to 
750 acres. 

The Poles are permitted to engage in 
any occupation, crafts or services which 
will make them self-supporting. But their 
activities must offer no economic competi- 
tion to the Mexicans in their business and 
trade development. 
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Army Maternity Care 


Wives of men in the Army may now 
receive free maternity and infant care, if 
it is needed, under the Emergency Ma- 
ternity and Infant €are program put into 
operation recently by the Federal Govern- 
ment and placed under state administra- 
tion. Assistance is available regardless of 
the rank of the husband-soldier. 


Front Line Dentistry 


Dentistry is big business in the armed 
services. The Army alone averages 94,000 
patients daily, 17,000 of them overseas. 
Not only is care of the teeth a major part 
of the work but also repair and replace- 
ment of false dentures, which keeps com- 
plete dental clinics and laboratories busy 
12 hours of the day. Estimates of upwards 
of 2,250,000 teeth are restored by the 
Army monthly. 


Medical Kits 


Farm families in many neighborhoods 
are making up medical kits to exchange 
among themselves should sickness strike. 

In North Carolina two groups of fami- 
lies have outfitted kits and they are cir- 
culated much on the same principle as 
rental libraries distribute books. Families 
in cooperating choose one woman of their 
group as custodian of the kits. She is re- 
sponsible for seeing that they are sent to 
the families when needed. A small fee of 
twenty-five cents is charged plus the cost 
of laundering the linens. 

Candler County, Georgia, organized a 
Community Health Chest which is actual- 
ly a wooden chest containing sick room 
supplies. Nineteen families are charter 
members and contributed money for the 
equipment. 

Kits contain: sheets, pillow cases, tow- 
els, washcloths, hot water bottles, ice caps, 
rubber sheets, gauze, bedpads, adhesive 
tape, cotton and other first aid items. 


Stutterers Called 4-F’s 


War and stutterers don’t mix, according 
to Dr. James Sonnett Greene, medical di- 
rector of the National Hospital for Speech 
Disorders, N. Y. After careful study it 
was revealed most victims of speech dis- 
orders proved unfit for military service 
because life in the armed forces aggra- 
vated their condition. “When a stutterer 
breaks down in the Army,” says Dr. 
Greene, “not only is his own emotional 
health endangered but he ties up the serv- 
ices of physicians and nurses who are 
sorely needed in other quarters. The time 
to weed out the stutterer is not when he 
breaks down nor in the Army Hospital at 
the front. The time to weed him out is 
when he is a draftee coming up for exam- 
ination at the induction center.” 





If Peter Pain twists your muscles into a 
“Stiff Neck”...Rub in Ben-Gay... Quick! 


Amazingly FAST relief= 
and here’s why: 


@ Science, for many years, has depended 
on two pain-relieving agents—methyl 
salicylate and menthol. Every doctor 
knows these two precious ingredients. 
And ...Ben-Gay contains up to 214 


times as much of both than five other 
widely offered rub-ins. Actual labora- 
tory tests prove this. So insist on the 
genuine Ben-Gay next time Peter Pain 
strikes! Get Ben-Gay’s fast relief! 





TOMATOES 
ONE VINE 


2 or 3 vines will produce enough 
tomatoes for the average family. 


New BURGESS CLIMBING 


TRIP ROP 


TOMATO rapidly grows to a 
height of 10 to 18 feet. Grow 
on trellis, side of house or barn 
or as a bush in garden. Beautiful 
crimson, solid, meaty fruits of 
best quality, some weighing 
over 2 Ibs. each. The most pro- 
ductive of all tomatoes. Trial 
packet 10c—3 for 25c, postpaid. 
CASH PRIZE CONTEST 
Send for FREE Garden Book 
givingfulldetailsabout CASH 
PRIZES to growers of this 
wonderful tomato. 
BURGESS SEED & PLANT CO. 
356 C.T.. GALESBURG. MICH. GALESBURG. MICH. 













Mildly medicated super-soft talc 


with fragrant Oriental bouquet. 
Nothing quite like it. Buy today! 


CUTICURA cowoen 





For FAST Relief from Pain due to 
RHEUMATISM, COLDS, NEURALGIA. 
MUSCULAR STRAIN 


Ben-Gay 


THE ORIGINAL ANALGESIQUE BAUME 


ACTS FAST WHERE YOU HURT 
There’s also Ben-Gay MILD for Children 





RADIO 
STATIC 


The ALL WAVE radio filter is guaranteed to help you 
get perfect radio reception. Eliminates all hums, clicks, 
crackles, etc., caused by electric razors, vacuum cleaners, 
motors and other electrical appliances. The ALL WAVE 
is a scientific and compact radio filter that can be used 
on any make electric radio. To connect, just put your 
radio plug thru the ALL WAVE's slotted opening and 
into any wall outlet. 15 DAY FREE TRIAL. Sent 
C.O.D. tor $1.50 plus postage. Cash orders sent post- 
paid. Rush order—supply limited. Vogue Eliminator 
Co., 7759 8. Halsted, Dept. AW-603, Chicago 20, Ul. 


MAGNOLIA TREES 


With Flower Buds to bloom for you 
this Spring. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


EUROPEAN FILBERT NUTS 


Produce nutritious Food for Table and 
Kitchen. Write for Free Catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


BUNIONS 
STOP PAIN aquicnhn’! 


FREE SAMPLE 
See how quick pain stops— bunion 
ets smaller. ear regular shoes. 
AIRYFOOT is easy to use. Safe, 
harmless. On 3,000,000 feet since 1897. 


' @ Send No Money F2"2°% 
a Treatment—it’s FREE. No cost to you. 
FAIRYFOOT, 1223 S.Wabash, Dept. 3242, Chicage §, it! 
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Pathfinders 





Joseph Francis 


If there is merit in saving the lives of 
one’s fellow men one of the most hon- 
ored men in American annals should be 
Joseph Francis. This Yankee inventor, 
who was born in Boston in 1801, spent 
most of his 92 years inventing all sorts 
of small boats, most of them designed 
for life-saving. By means of his newly 
perfected life-boats and life-cars, which 
had come into general use, 200 persons 
were saved from the British ship, Ayr- 
shire, which was wrecked on the New 
Jersey coast in 1850. It was estimated that 





within four years more than 2,000 lives 
were saved, 

Prior to the inventions of Joseph Fran- 
cis life-saving at sea was inefficient and 
ineffectual. Besides his life-boats and life- 
cars Francis invented the Nautilus life- 
preserver, a double or reversed-bottom 
life-boat, and corrugated pontoon wagons, 
surely among the first amphibious carriers 
known. 

But the busy mind of Francis was not 
entirely monopolized by life-saving de- 
vices. He invented portable screw-boats 
highly efficient and practicable, and de- 
signed racing boats and pleasure craft 
that won him renown, especially abroad. 
A racing craft built for the New York 
Knickerbocker Club, after winning the 
Quebec regatta, was presented to the 
Czar of Russia. It was soon replaced by 
an even faster one, the Seadrift, and 
when Lord John Hay, commander of the 
British frigate Warspite, made a cour- 
tesy visit he ordered a similar one from 
Francis. The inventor also built a de luxe 
steam yacht for His Highness the Nawab 
Nazim of Bengal. 

Besides boats Francis turned his inven- 
tive brain to floating docks, harbor and 
channel buoys and to the hydraulic press, 
on which he made improvements. The 
indefatigable inventor spent most of his 
later years at Toms River, N. J., not far 
from the scenes of his early triumphs. 


Frank Sinatra 


The “pint-sized, popeyed” Frank Sin- 
atra, whose peculiar voice sends adolescent 
girls into swoons, and earns for him about 
a million a year, has had a phenomenal 
success in the last two years. But before 
that he had a rather long period of vain 
effort, failure and discouragement. 

Born in 1917 in Hoboken, N. J., where 
his Italian father still works as fireman, 
Frank began his public singing in his high 
school days. Failing to make an impression 
he got a job as sports reporter, and later 
began to take courses in engineering. But 
he happened to hear Bing Crosby sing 
in a vaudeville theater at Jersey City in 
1933, and right then and there he threw 
over everything else and determined to 
become a singer, or, rather, a crooner. 

He appeared on Major Bowes’ program, 
and was successful enough to get on one 
of the amateur units touring the country. 
But he soon quit and came back to sing 
in sustaining programs on local radio sta- 
tions, which meant work but no pay. He 
hoped to attract attention in the right 
places, but as no one, apparently, noticed 
his voice he quit and took a job as head 
waiter and entertainer in a roadhouse at 
$15 a week—later raised to $25. With that 
salary he got married to Nancy Barbato, 
who had long been his fiancée. 

Just as Sinatra was again about to give 
up his crooning and go back to sports re- 
porting he got a break. Harry James, a 
musician, had liked his voice, and upon 
organizing his own band in 1939 he of- 
fered Frank $75 a week to croon for him. 
From that time he was in the money. He 
soon managed to switch to Tommy Dor- 
sey’s band, learned a lot about singing, 
and became so popular that he was soon 
getting $1000 a week on the Hit Parade. 
He now works for a weekly guarantee of 
$15,000 or 50 per cent of the gross, and 
in a recent week’s 
appearance at Boston 
his half of the gross 
was more than $30,- 
ooo. When the pop- 
ular swoon crooner 
was recently re- 
jected for the army 
because of a perfor- 
ated eardrum it was 
figured that the 
Government came 
out $880,000 ahead 
—Sinatra’s annual 
tax return. 

Has Frankie got 
something extraordi- 
pary in his moan- 
ing? The average 
male listener would 
say his voice was 
fair, but no more. 
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Some experts, however, have professed 
to find that he has learned to “tie his 
phrases together with moans,” and has 
acquired the “trick of breathing in the 
middle. of a note . . . so as to preserve 
the continuity of a lyric, etc.” But to 
most critics Sinatra is just a present fad. 


James Graham 


An airplane pilot 
of 10 years’ experi- 
ence in commercial 
flying, with 10,000 
hours and 1,500,000 
miles to his credit, 
Capt. Jimmie Gra- 
ham, an early grad- 
uate from the Penn 
School of Aviation 
at Butler, Pa., un- 
dertook one of the 
toughest jobs in avi- 
ation history—and 
got away easily with flying 

Graham, who had been flying the Cap- 
ital Liners of the Pennsylvania-Central 
Airlines out of Washington and Cleveland. 
and who had served at Knoxville as chiet 
pilot of the Southern Region of the sys- 
tem, was put in charge of a big moving 
job in Canada and Alaska. At the head 
of about 15 crews under the Air Trans- 
port Command he undertook the rush 
cargo job, of still undisclosed nature. 
from Edmonton, Canada, to somewhere 
in Alaska. 

These crews under Capt. Graham flew 
over country “as rugged as that faced 
by any pilots anywhere in the world.” 
it has been asserted. On the map many 
sections were marked “unexplored,” and 
in a few instances the flyers found them- 
selves facing mountain ranges where no 
mountains were supposed to be. 

Their maps were largely useless until 
the pots had moved a few mountains and 
lakes to something near their rightful lo- 
cation and added a couple of mountain 
ranges, newly discovered. ‘They had radio 
beams through the territory,” related Gra- 
ham, “but they weren’t any too good: 
and there were gaps between them when 
a pilot had to fly by his britches and 
breath.” 

Graham’s cargo planes had been called 
on to do a job that ordinarily would have 
been done by boat or highway, but the 
Alcan Highway was only in its initial 
stages. The crews were transferred to the 
work on short notice and had to start 
working at once. But they soon had a 
pretty good map lined up on the route, and 
they did the job without losing a pilot, a 
plane or a piece of cargo. 

Captain Graham attributed some of 
their success to luck. Most of it was 
clearly due to experience and ability. Both 
he and his men are getting more of that 
experience every day, for after completion 
of the Alaskan job they were transferred 
back to regular commegcial operations. 
But they still dream of that tough job 
up near the Arctic Circle. 
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OUR NEIGHBOR REPUBLICS, Pan American exhibit in Washington public schools, gives the 
children facts about the ways and customs of every republic in South and Central America. 


Our Neighbor Republics 


The Library Service Division of the 
U. S. Office of Education is circulating 
150 traveling loan exhibits of Latin Amer- 
ican teaching materials, which are avail- 
able to schools for two week periods. 
These exhibits have been prepared in co- 
operation with the Office of Coordinator 
of Inter-American Affairs to promote in- 
ter-American solidarity. 

The exhibits are designed for classroom 
use in elementary and secondary levels. 
The exhibits are in continuous use, and 
will be sent when available upon request 
to superintendents, principals, supervisors 
or other authorized individuals affiliated 
with educational institutions. Write for 
further details to the Library Service Di- 
vision of the U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 


Part-Time Workers 


Eight million students over 14 years of 
age are viewed by the War Manpower 
Commission as a “good source of part- 
time labor for war industries.” 

In an official statement on war uses of 
part-time labor, the Commission points to 
successful examples of carefully worked 
out student-worker programs to guide 
schools, labor unions and industries. 

In Torrington, Conn., an industrial 
town, school authorities became alarmed 
at the large numbers of young people 
leaving school to go to work. At a meet- 


ing of factory owners and school authori- 
ties, the “4-4 school-work” plan was 
adopted. Jobs available for boys and girls 
16 years of age and older were listed and 
hours of employment set at 4 per day on 
weekdays and 8 hours on Saturday. Safe- 
ty, sanitary measures and rates of pay 
were agreed upon. The school then reor- 
ganized its academic program on a 4 hour 
basis by eliminating the lunch and study 
periods. When employers need part-time 
help school vocational advisers recommend 
good students for the job. Placements are 
followed up by the school. If the scholas- 
tic record of the student suffers, the youth 
discontinues his employment until his 
school record is improved. 

A different kind of “4-4 plan” has been 
worked out by the Hoover High School 
at Glendale, Calif., for the Lockheed-Vega 
Aircraft Company. Students spend four 
weeks working at the aircraft plant fol- 
lowed by four weeks in the classroom. 
This plam has worked successfully. 


Helps For Teachers 


Free materials on the United Nations 
continue to be available. The United Na- 
tions: Who They Are—What They Are 
Doing is the title of a twenty-page “news- 
paper” published by the United Nations 
Information Office, 610 Fifth Avenue, 
New York, N. Y. From the Australian 
News and Information Bureau at the 
same address may be had The Job Aus- 
tralia Is Doing. Canada at War is a 
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monthly publication obtainable from the 
Wartime Information Board (Canada), 
1205 Fifteenth Street N. W., Washington, 
D. C. South Africa at War may be had 
from the South African Public Relations 
and Information Office, 3101 Massachu- 
setts Avenue, Washington, D. C. /ndia’s 
3rd Year of War is available from the 
British Information Services, 30 Rocke- 
feller Plaza, New York, N. Y. For a list 
of materials on China, write United China 
Relief, Inc., 1790 Broadway, New York 
19, N. Y. 


First Vocational Aid 


One of the first veterans of the present 
war to be apprenticed under the Veteran 
Administration vocational rehabilitation 
program is Jerry Milkowski, Milwaukee. 

Jerry, 19, enlisted Dec. 26, 1941 after 
receiving a blood-stained letter from his 
brother, who had been on Wheeler field 
in Hawaii when the Japs attacked. Jerry 
was in the second wave to go in on 
Guadalcanal and after experiencing 34 
bombing raids and 18 naval shellings, he 
was hospitalized with internal hemor- 
rhages, later receiving a medical discharge. 

He draws $80 monthly from the gov- 
ernment and is paid 43 cents an hour at a 
Milwaukee manufacturing plant where he 
is learning to be a toolmaker. 


Textbook Troubles 


If the grist mills of current history and 
the pulp mills of the paper industry could 
be synchronized, teachers and publishers 
might be relieved of two of their biggest 
headaches. An additional 15 per cent paper 
cut has restricted textbook publishers, 
who would like to supply teachers with 
new school texts. Teachers, meanwhile, 
are coping with worn, out-dated books. 

Rapid developments throughout the 
world have necessitated numerous changes 
in geography, physics, English, and health 
texts. In some instances revised editions 
have been made. However, most of the 
abridging is being done by teachers whose 
present-day research job already is bigger 
than before. Reports from some sections 
show that frequently it is necessary to 
conduct classes without the aid of text- 
books which they do not have. 

The American Textbook Publishers In- 
stitute has opened an office in New York 
as a fact-finding center and clearing house 
to conduct a nation-wide survey of the 
problem. The New England Association 
of School Superintendents also has de- 
manded paper priorities to insure an ade- 
quate supply of textbooks. 


WAC Subs For Teacher 


Shortage of teachers is so acute in 
schools of the nation’s capital that senior 
pupils with good scholastic records have 
been called upon to instruct classes in 
some of the high schools. In one of the 
junior highs a WAC was called in to take 
charge of a sixth grade class. 











oul NTUPLETS 
ust MUSTEROLE 


To Promptly Relieve Coughing 
and Make Breathing Easier 
At the first signs which my warn of a 
e 


cold —the Dionne Quintuplets’ chests, 
throats and backs are rubbed with 
Musterole—a product made especially 
to promptly relieve coughs and sore throat 
due to colds, to make breathing easier 
= break up local congestion in the 
r bronchial tract. 
usterole bees such wonderful relief 
because it’s MORE than just an ordi- 
nary “salve.” It’s whatso many Doctors 
nad Nurses call a modern counter- 
irritant. Since Musterole is used on the 
pe ou can be sure it’s just about 
e ‘BEST cold-relief you can buy! 
IN 3 STRENGTHS: Children’s Mild 
Musterole for children and ople with 
tender skin; Regular for ordinary cases 
and Extra Strong for stubborn cases, 


WAR OPPORTUNITIES IN 


ACCOUNTING 


War needs call for many new book- 
keepers and accountants. Taxes and 
governmental regulations demand 
many extra for government and for 
industry. Enlarged plants need more. 
Also, many present accountants are 
being called to armed services. This 
opens unusual opportunity to women 
and to men not subject to military —- 
call. awe opportunity will persist 
after the war. 

You oan prepare for these oppor- 
~ tunities in spare time, at home, at moder- 
ate cost. years of training aseugutan 
—over 2,000 alumni—have dev: 


*s among our 
condensed practical, interesti treinis a Write foday—tor tree 
Booklet," Accountancy, the Profess t Pay; 


LASALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY 
A Correspondence Institution 
Dept. 2393-H CHICAGO, ILL. 


Don’t throw shirts away 


if collars or cuffs wear out 
Buy replacement Collars or Cuffs in Sanforized 
broadcloth (white only). Rip off the old, stitch 
on the new—makes shirts like new. Easy to do. 
Price, $1 for five. Samplecollar, or pair of cuffs, 25c. 
Give collar 
size 
Troy 
Novelty Co. 


9 Union St. 
Troy, N. Y. 













Relieve Itch in oo 


Sufferers from the torturing a 
caused by eczema, pimples, s 
eoaiinn, eniiete 2 fe _ Pifactory itch, 
other itc ‘ou ing 
: cooling, liquid D. yy Ld 
This time-proved medication—devel- 
oped by Dr.D.D.Dennis—positively relieves that cruel, 
burning itch. Greaseless and stainless. Soothes and 
comforts even the most intense itching in a jiffy. A 
35c trial bottle proves its merits or ——— — back. 
Ask your druggist today for D. D. D. Prescription. 








We Are Lectured—I don’t know who 
is responsible, but in the January 17th 
issue of the PATHFINDER I find an article 
wherein someone is trying to slap at the 
present administration, and refers back 
for the past 12 years, which all know is 
none other than the Franklin D. Roose- 
velt Administration, and, says it has done 
more to kill small independent business 
than has any other administration in the 
Nation’s history. 

I am not a politician, and do not take 
any part therein, but I hate to see some- 
thing as false as that article is, get by 
without someone calling attention to it. 
I have lived long enough to see a few 
things myself, and have not forgotten the 
years, months, weeks, days, Yea! and 
hours, for which we all waited, when Mr. 
Roosevelt was to be inaugurated, on 
March 4th, 1933, as we little business men 
had about reached the end of the rope, 
and knew that if something was not done, 
and done hurriedly, we were all sunk. The 
Hoover Administration had taken care of 
the Big Business men; Big International 
Banks; Railroads and Big International 
Insurance Companies, and there he 
stopped. You know I am telling the truth, 
and I defy any of you to prove different. 
If Mr. Roosevelt has not been a friend 
of the farmer, laborer, and little businesses 
of America, I ask you to just state who 
under High Heaven, has been a friend to 
them. It is getting to the point as I see it, 
the more a man does for anyone, the less 
he is appreciated. 

Mr. Roosevelt has shown time and 
again, that while he wants the big boys 
to exist and make money, yet, he is just 
equally as interested in seeing ‘that small 
business or the little man gets a square 
deal too, 

I submit this, and you can do as you 
like about it. You have my permission to 
publish it in the PATHFINDER, throw it in 
the waste basket, or what not. I just want 
to let you and the other Republicans, and 
the discontented Democrats up _ there 
know that the common folks like the ones 
you find down at the forks of the road 
know the difference now and that time 
you referred to above, when a lot of folks 
didn’t know where the next meal was com- 
ing from, and those who had money in 
the banks, today, would be broke temor- 
row, because of the failure of his bank. 
Ah! Big Boy! We have not forgotten. 
Very Respectfully Submitted, 

J. E. Hoffman, Sulphur, Okla. 

And respectfully printed!! 


* * * 


Invitation to Tea—Congratulations to 
the Staff of 1944. Get on that plane and 
come to tea in Kansas. You may find my 
name in your 1894 files, or soon after. The 
magazine was a great help to my sister 


Between Ourselves 
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school teacher in those years of peace and 
plenty—before we needed Singapore beer 
and Brazil coffee. 

Anne Praeger, Claflin, Kans. 


*x* * * 


Making a Million—In an editorial 
paragraph of your issue of Jan. 17 you 
state that under present laws a man with 
an income of $1,000,000 a year owes 
$1,005,750 in taxes thereon. This does not 
seem pessible. Please explain. It surely is 
news! 


Alvin L. Davis, Waterbury, Conn. 


If Mr. Davis and several others who 
have questioned this statement will look 
on page 95 of the Congressional Record of 
Jan. 12, last, they will find a tax table, 
inserted by Chairman George of the Sen- 
ate Finance Committee, which shows this 
figure. If they will also look on the pre- 
ceding page they will find this colloquy: 

Senator Wiley—“Let us get that clear. 
If a man had a current income of a mil- 
lion dollars, he would have to have 
$1,005,000 to pay his tax on that income?” 

Senator George—‘He would have to 
have $1,005,750 to pay the tax; and that, 
of course, exceeds his annual taxable in- 
come by $5,750.” 


* * * 


Backs Grover Cleveland—I am still 
of Grover Cleveland’s idea, that the peo- 
ple must support the Government—not 
the Government the people. For when the 
Government keeps us we are again in 
slavery. 

A. E. Brown, Spooner, Wis. 


xk * x 


PatHFiNDeR a Bargain—I have been a 
subscriber to PATHFINDER for a number of 
years. Under the new management it is 
packed from front to back with more 
interesting general news than some jour- 
nals whose subscription price is five times 
as much, 

Charles E. Strobel, Cle 


x * * 


Those Train Whistles—Your editorial, 
“Train Whistles,” was an excellent tribute 
to one of our most typical American in- 
stitutions, and, as you say, ‘Train whistles 
are a part of our Nation’s tradition.”” How 
we appreciate this can be felt when we 
hear the cheap squawk of the new motor- 
ized trains nowadays in some places. Like 
the thrilling whistles of the old steam 
threshing outfits of 30 to 40 years apo, 
which have also been part of American 
life. 

We will treasure them as symbols of 
energy, vitality and romance. 

Edgar I. Syverud, Dagmar, Mont. 


veland, Ohio 
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Read how the Author traces the 
steps of the MASTER, as one 
would seeking missing persons 
in his desire to fathom a voi 
about which there is scarcely a 











word in the new testament to 
indicate His whereabouts, 


YOU MUST READ THIS 
“MRE REVEALING BOOK 


How for 18 years... from the 
ageof 12 when He confounded the 
doctors. When He was missing 
for three days. ateres along 
into His manhood. These *‘AB- 
SENT YEARS’’spent in prepara- 
tion for His divine revelation. 

The Book tells of the FF cetest of 
all grand careers. The 18 Absent Years of JESUS CHRIST. 
Pay Postman $1. xe lus postage. Or send $1.00 with order. 
You get FREE a talisman on genuine Parchment of Christ 
at the age of 12. Send today. Read these 18 years mystery. 


STANDARD 0 & B SUPPLY CO., « Dept. A-526 
1930 Irving Park Road, Chicago 13, Illinois 


Rid Your Premises 


of RATS and MICE 
by a New, Quick, Safe Way 


If you suffer from these dreaded pests, if your place is 
overrun and you lose hundreds of dollars in feed and crop 
each year, here's a safe, quick, positive way to destroy 
them completely. Just sprinkle SAF-KIL Rat Poison 
around places where rats are known to be and almost over 
night you're rid of them. SAF-KIL kills only rats, mice 
and thieving rodents. Harmless to pets, stock or humans. 
It's quick acting yet allows enough time for rats and mice 
to get outside, where they die and are easy to dispose of. 
It's inexpensive, 2 large, 6-ounce packages of SAF-KIL, 
almost a full pound costs only 96 cents, and it must KILL 
your rats or your money back. SEND NO MONEY, just 
name and address. On arrival pay postman only 96 cents, 
plus postage, or send cash and we pay postage,fyou save. 
Send order today to SAF-KIL CO. +>» Dept. 30-B, Benton 
Harbor, Mich. 


Rheumatic Pains 


Trial Package Free 


If you are suffering from those!torturing pains 
usually associated with arthritic, rheumatic, 
neuralgic, sciatic, conditions, ask your drug- 
gist for the new Case Combination Method. 
Use as directed. Thousands report remark- 
abe relief. If you wish to try before you buy, 
send name and address to Paul Case, Dept. P-8, 
Brockton, Mass., for FREE Trial Package. 


DWARF FRUIT TREES 


Many of them bear fruit the first 
year planted. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. 0, Geneva, N. Y. 


EVERBEARING RASPBERRIES 


and other Berry Plants which will fruit 
this summer. Write for free catalog. 


STERN’S NURSERIES, Dept. O, Geneva, N. Y. 


KILLS 


Toxite:::*:: 


brooder sores its and other yf 
brooder mites, ped bugs, 
common ae ns tleae sd at 


ai = Bests.” Use a comme lasts for months. 


Kills germs. DS—Spray thick mist in Y 
Fon COLDS aday and above birds at ail 


vomit 
TOXITE LABORATORIES, BOX 20, CHESTERTOWN 


fp Get into the vital meat industry. Con- 
cise 


18 ABSENT 

YEARS OF 
JESUS CHRIST 
Read the 
that 
this mystery. 


logit 


surrounds 




















$ LEARN MEAT CUTTING 
Nandi mi 









—In Spore Time 


se, practical Home Training based on 
25 years proven instruction methods 
used at National’s famous resident 
Prepares you for bigger pay as 
Cutter, supervisor, market man- 


school. 
Meat 


ager or more money in your own store. 
Go as rapidly as your spare time per- 
mits. Diploma. Start NOW to turn your spare hours into 


bulletin today. No obligation. 


money. Send for FREE 
Dept. P2, Toledo 4, O. 


National ‘Schoo! of Meat Cutting, Inc., 





<2 \BOOKS FOUND FREE/( 


WHAT BOOKS DO YOU WANT? 
We quote lowest market prices. No charge for locating 
Hard-to-Find Books, All books. OLD or NEW 
mailed POST-FREE. 

SEARCHLIGHT BOOK PATH 

22 East 17th St., New York City 
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Movies 


Miracle of Morgan’s Creek. — Really 
funny. Shows the influence of Preston 
Sturges’ distinct brand of humor. Betty 
Hutton and Eddie Bracken are the lead 
team. Never have an incoherent small 
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town boy and a lightheaded small town 





girl been painted so sympathetically, and 
uproariously, Because of its “East Lynne” 
theme, not for children. May be one of 
the “great” movie comedies. 





The Lodger.—An unusual big-name cast 
acts out a horror-thriller. Laird Cregar, 
Merle Oberon, George Sanders, Sir Cedric 
Hardwick, Sara Allgood. The tale is built 
around the “Jack the Ripper” who ter- 
rorized London in the late Victorian era. 
Good enough but gory. 





Song of Russia—A Russian love story 
built around Robert Taylor and Susan 
Peters. Much less a war story than a ro- 
mance. About an American symphony con- 
ductor and the Russian girl he meets dur- 
ing a pre-War tour. Good music. Neatly in- 
ternational in import. And a nice picture. 





Desert Song.—Again. An old horse-and- 
sheik favorite, with plot brought up to 
date. The same swell Romberg music. 
Good solo and ensemble warbling; desert 
panoramas, plenty of fighting. All very 
romantic and Technicolorful. Dennis Mor- 
gan, Irene Manning, Bruce Cabot, Lynne 
Overman. 





Movie goers still have an opportunity to 
select the type of shows that appeals to 
their mood from current productions. 


How Sluggish Folks 
Get on Relief 





WHEN CONSTIPATION makes you feel punk as 
the dickens, brings on stomach upset, sour 
taste, gassy discomfort, take Dr. Caldwell’s 
famous medicine to quickly pull the trigger on 
lazy “innards”, and help you feel bright and 
chipper again. 

DR. CALDWELL’S is the wonderful senna laxa- 
tive contained in good old Syrup Pepsin to 
make it so easy to take. 

MANY DOCTORS use pepsin preparations in 
prescriptions to make the medicine more palat- 
able and agreeable to take. So be sure your 
laxative is contained in Syrup Pepsin. 

INSIST ON DR. CALDWELL’S, favorite of millions 
for 50 years, and feel that wholesome relief 
from constipation. Even finicky children love it. 


CAUTION: Use only as directed. 


DR. CALDWELL 'S 


SENNA LAXATIVE 








WEARS YOU OUT... 7/ 
.. DRAGS YOU DOWN 


When Headache, Functional Monthly 
Pains, or Simple Neuralgia interfere’ 
with your work or your enjoyment, 
try DR, MILES ANTI-PAIN PILLS.. 
Get them at your drug store. Read di- 
rections and use only as directed. 
Regular package 25c, economy 
package $1.00. MILES LABOR- 
ATORIES, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 


Candid Type 
CAMERA 


Takes Regular and 
Color Pictures 


This compact, streamlined, black plastic, aluminum trim- 
=—s camera is not only low in cost, but inexpensive to 

Takes 16 pictures on ordina roll! Automatic focus 
ond quality lens insure you good pictures. Complete with 
case and including excise tax, only $3.84 postpaid. C.O0.D. 
orders sent plus few ceajts postage. Vogue Co., 7759 8. 
Halsted, Dept. C-102, Chicago 20, I 






















DIRECT TO YOU $ 95 


@ Genuine beautiful ROCKDALE 

Satisfaction Easy 
or Money Back. Free lettering. Free TE® 
catalog. Freight paid. Compare ou 
Rockdale M 


onument Co. Dept. ae ecu 


INVENTORS 


Learn now— without obligation— how to protect and sell 

your invention. Secure “Patent Guide” Free. Write 

CLARENCE A. O'BRIEN & HARVEY JACOBSON 
Registered Patent Attorneys 

437-A Adams Building Washington 4, D. C. 















rip PROTECTION 


Pt fICeNNDEMNITY 
NSURANCE 


TN: PAYS MAXIMUM BENEFITS 


‘2,997.00 


Policy Costs Only $1.00 a Month 


Peowtte for those pou teve 6-WAY 
his wise, easy way. Only be 

a few pennies a day pays | PROTECTION 
for =. ee Pays for 
TECTION — P ~ 

DEMNITY INSURANCE, | ©OSS of LIFE 
backed by Legal Reserves. due to 

Old reliable Pioneer Life {-Natural Causes.... 
Insurance Company of- § 2-All Sicknesses 
fers this assured protec- § 3-Ordinary Accidents. 
tion without restrictions § 4-Auto Accidents 

as to your Occupation, § 5-Travel Accidents... 
Travel or Residence and § 6-Old Age Disability 
includes *valuable Incon- Benefit Included.... 
testability Clause—all as 
plainly stated in the policy. Men, women and 
children from 1 day to 65 years of age are eligible 
to make application. No Red Tape—No Medical 
Examination! Pull details by mail. No Agents. 
Write for FREE inspection offer. DON’T DELAY! 


eegere LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Pioneer Building e Rockford, iitineis 


SAVES YOUR 


SHOES 


Shines like magic. Amazing new chem- 
ically treated ‘‘mitt’’ glides over shoes 
and serves to make leather soft, flexi- 
ble, longer wearing; helps prevent 
rying out and unsightly cracking; 
helps preserve beauty and life of your 
shoes. Will not scratch or mar the 
finest leather. Cleans, polishes, pro- 
sects in one operation. Saves Shoes! 
ells Like Wil 


SAMPLES FOR AGE NTS pm gy 
name at once. A penny postal will do. SEND NO MONEY—just your 
nome. RISTEE CO., 855 Bar Street, AKRON, OHIO 


Yo UR OWN INITIALS 


Quickly identify your Bicycle, 
Auto or Wagon by simply attach- 
ing new, personalized, all-metal 
monogrammed plate containing 
your own initials (2 or 3). Plate 
is Red, White and Blue with 
large Gold Eagle at the top. 
54"’x4%". Be the first in your 
neighborhood to display “YOUR 
COLORS.” Sent postpaid for 
only 69ce. C.O.D.’'s plus four cents vostage. When 
ordering, be sure to include initials. Vogue Co., 7759 
S. Halsted, Dept. A-104, Chicago, 20, IIl. 


BOBBY PINS 


9 Dozen \METALS $1 “rosipaa 


Limit 10 Dozen per customer. While they last orders 
will be filled upon Rpesint of Cash or Money order. Act 
now—order yours TODAY! Money Back Guarantee. 


R. G. ENHIST, Dept. B, 369 Lexington Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


STAMMER? 


This new 128-page book, ‘‘Stammering, 
Its Cause and Correction,”’ describes the 
Bogue Unit Method for scientific correc- 
tion of stammering and styttering—suc- 
cessful for 43 years. Free—no obliaation, 
Benjamin N. Bogue, Dept, No.3401 Circle 


Tower, Indianapolis 4, ind. 
A ST 4 M Miseries Relieved 
Mucous Loosened 
60¢ TEST FB Tablets may ease those choking, ard 
ing, ¥ wheezing asthma attacks so pe 
easy you'll be amazed! Satisfaction or money back. 
drug stores. Take as directed. Ask for FB Tablets pw bn 


Get Your FB TABLETS Today! 






























Any PHOTO ENLARGEDQ §- 





saturned with enlargement. Send no 
pote, monn. 2 Sr. pepsin ns aah 3, tor $2.00 
Russ eae Bept. 934-8," 100 "onic nBan Guage. se 


Bratoel x 10 In, on DOUBLE WEIGHT PAPER 
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But seek you first the kingdom of God, and his righteousnéss; 


and all these things shall be added unto you." 


Church-Related Colleges 


Church-related colleges are not passing, 
Dr. Gould Wickey, Washington, D. C., 
told the National Lutheran Educational 
Conference, representing six Lutheran 
bodies in the United States. On the con- 
trary, a recent study of college enrollment 
figures show, 674 colleges and universities 
had a 36.6 per cent decrease in enrollment 
since the United States entered the war, 
while 571 distinctly church-related col- 
leges showed a decline of only 28.3 per 
cent. 

Executive secretary of the Board of 
Education, United Lutheran Church of 
America, Dr. Wickey declared church col- 
leges have a definite responsibility for 
more adequate courses for women, since 
the civilian enrollment is 72.4 per cent 
women, Denominations, he continued, are 
becoming more interested in their colleges, 
a fact evidenced. by increased financial 
support, more college news in church 
papers, and more corporate thinking about 
problems both within denominations and 
among them. ° 

Dr. William F. Zimmerman, president 
of Thiel College, warned church-related 
colleges must be prepared to meet the ac- 
celerated postwar influx of students and 
that government aid to assist returning 
soldiers to pursue college training was 
necessary. He predicted reduced faculty 
staffs would continue some time after the 
war and that the present plan of “retool- 
ing” the faculty probably would have to 
be greatly extended. 


DR. GOULD WICKEY expresses confidence in 


future of America’s church-related colleges. 








Matthew 6: 33 


SERMONETTE 


In these days of total war all of 
us are carrying crosses and many 
are finding inspiration and courage 
from the Cross of Christ. The church 
is not concerned primarily with the 
victory of our enemies in the field, 


but her task is to prevent man from 
being disastrously defeated in the 
realm of character and spirit. 


Rev. Frederick Burgess 
Episcopal Church of St. Matthew 
New York, N.Y. 





China Wants “Pastors” 


Provide China with more “consecrated 
preachers and pastors” and fewer “ex- 
perts,” was the appeal of Dr. Y. Y. Tsu, 
Anglican Bishop of the missionary district 
of Yunnan-Kweichow, China, to the open- 
ing session of the soth annual Convention 
of the Foreign Missions Conference of 
North America in Chicago. 

“We don’t want experts in China,” Dr. 
Tsu declared. “Of course, we will welcome 
a few acknowledged authorities in educa- 
tion, religion, and science, but China will 
produce her own experts in every field.” 


Ministers of the Pottsville (Pa.) Lu- 
theran Conference have found a way to 
stretch the pastoral book budget. “A round 
robin library,” reports The Lutheran, “has 
been begun by the association, with each 
pastor contributing one book per month. 
Books will be exchanged at each monthly 
meeting.” 


Two Kings Honored 


Honoring King Christian of Norway and 
King Gustav of Sweden, the national Jew- 
ish organization, B’nai B’rith, through its 
Hillel Foundations, has established per- 
manent inter-faith fellowships at the Uni- 
versities of Wisconsin and Minnesota 
where both of the Scandinavian kings will 
be recognized for their services to the 
Jewish people who came under the threat 
of Nazi persecution. 

Henry Monsky, president of the Jewish 
service organization, explained they were 
given in appreciation for the “humane ac- 
tion of the kings, governments and peo- 
ples of Denmark and Sweden in aiding 
the Jews of Denmark to find a sanctuary 
of safety in Sweden when they were 
threatened with annihilation by the Nazis.” 
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During a conversation with a young 
lady a story says Mark Twain had occa- 
sion to mention the word ‘drydock.’ 

“Just what is a drydock, Mr. Clemens?” 
she asked. 

“Ahem,” 
“it’s a thirsty physician!” 


replied the great humorist, 


Mama was proud of her son, Willie, who 
had been promoted at school and had 
started in studying biology. 

“What did you learn in biology today? 
she asked after he had been in the class 
for a week, 

“Oh, I learned that a cat may have nine 
lives, but a frog croaks every night!” re- 
plied the young smart alec. 


” 





“He's got so many clients here he wants the 
Warden to let him set up an office in the 


corridor.” 


Quizzer—What happens when a body is 
completely immersed in water? 
Keester—The telephone rings. 





Kate—Where did Mabel get that hat? 
Ann—She won’t tell. Millinery secret! 


Vic. Gardener—How in the world do you 
distinguish between vegetable plants and 
the weeds? 

Old Timer—Easy. Just pull them all up 
and the ones that come back 


, 


are weeds. 


Wild Life Geography 


Bucks, Buffalo, Peacock, Tiger......Ala. 
Bumblebee, Moccasin, Mohawk, 

Tiger Ariz. 
Bass, Beaver, Buffalo, Bunny, Colt, 

Deer, Fox, Turkey, War-Eagle Ark. 
Badger, Blue Jay, Bodfish, 

Coyote, Elk, Graeagle, 

Moccasin, White Horse, Wolf... Calif. 
Blackhawk, Drake, Eagle, Lyons, 

Swallows, Wild Horse Colo. 
Trumbull Conn. 
Bear .. Del. 
Martin, Mohawk, Rattlesnake Fla. 


Lyons, Martin, Metcalf, Parrott, 
Tiger, Wrens Ga. 
Bear, Eagle, Robin, Squirrel, 


White Bird, Wildhorse Ida. 





Brain Teaser 


Sold a consignment of cotton, and in- 
vested the proceeds in sugar, after de- 
ducting my commission, 3% for selling 
and 4% for buying. My whole commis- 
sion was $280. What was the value of 
the cotton and the sugar? 


Answer to last week’s 

Let 5/5 = the value of the second 
horse, then 6/5 of the value of the sec- 
ond horse = $80 + the value of the 
saddle; and 1/5 of the value of the second 
horse = $13 1/3 + 1/6 of the value of 
the saddle; 5/5, or the value of the second 
horse = $66 2/3 + 5/6 of the value of 
the saddle; hence, $66 2/3 + 11/6 of the 
value of the saddle = 1} of $80, or $66 2/3 
+11/6 of the value of the saddle = $140, 


or $140 — $66 2/3 = 11/6 of the value 
of the saddle, or 11/6 = $73 1/3; 1/6 = 
1/11 of $73 1/3 = $6 2/3; and 6/6 = 

times $6 2/3 = $40, the cost of “a 
saddle; $80 + $40 = $120, which is 


1 1/5 times the value of the second horse; 
$120 + I $100, the value of the 
second horse. 


1/5 = 


Boy—My little brother here will imitate 
a hen for you if you will give him a nickel. 

Lady—What does he do? Cackle? 

Boy—Naw, nothin’ easy like that. He’ll 
eat a worm. 





A Scotchman who had ordered some 
meat from the butcher for his cat came 
rushing in later to cancel the order. 

“What’s the matter?” asked the butcher. 
“Lost your cat?” 

“No,” answered Sandy, “but he has just 


caught a mouse,” 
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“Is it true that all Army officers above 2d 
Lieutenants are old fogies?” 














WHEN NERVOUS HEADACHES 
PESTER ME 

| FIND THAT MILES NERVINE 

HELP$ NERVOUS TENSION 
TO RELAX 

AND LEAVES ME 

CALM, SERENE 


HEN functional nervous disturbances 
such as Sleeplessness, Crankiness, 


Excitability, Restlessness, or Nervous 
Headache, interfere with your work or 
spoil your good times, take 


DR. MILES NERVINE 


(Liquid or Effervescent Tablets) 


Dr. Miles Nervine is a scientific qo" 
tion of mild but effective sedatives. Bu 

at your drug store— Effervescent Tab bn 
35c and 75c, Liquid 25c and $1.00. We 
guarantee satisfaction or your money back. 
Read directions and use only as directed. 
Miles Laboratories, Inc., Elkhart, Indiana. 













Here ts the most thrilling Service 
of all —a gorgeous, colorful 

day, and ashining, glowing 
ight! Folks who pass your 







e darkest night can see 
the star shine and glisten to tell 
the world that your loved om is in 
aed service of his country! Made 

fine quality Celanese, in rich 
54 white and blue colors, with a 
aa ware — fringe, and 

‘or hanging. 


Send NO MONEY 


name and address today, a postcard will do, 
want =, two, three or more stars. Pay 
as listed above, plus & few cents 











taliog us eos it you 


at en A flag is deli ot ag Or just send correct amount 
r 
bewtage w evden and we bo If not delighted. return 
flag ae See be sefendod. Order now! 
2 W. Was 
Giow - Frags Co. deter zm 


73) SHAVES FROM 1 BLADE 


AMAZING NEW 
BLADE SHARPENER 


New sharpener for all makes of 






performs miracles! **Not\ 

mecessary to change blades,” 
writes one user. Another says, 

**Have used | biadeover 730 times. "KAZOROLL 















binge, Srewers. Wal made: Handes 
$F 00 Weighs Soe eunats. Will last years. Mekes idea) 


SEND NO MONEY! Y"ise "oc". Bur pore 
RAZOROLL f 5 br an pot detla hte’. 4 

AZO) ‘or _- 3 an t a’ w 

velvet choves ou g! sua ind we'll return 
your eo Ns Hurry er Te! COMPANY 
North Michigan Avenue, nna” “Cmcoaee Ulinots 

Secure pasen?. pftetection now. Avoid delays. Get new 
FREE_ bool ect, Finance, and Sell_Your Invention’’ 
and FRE = copnuention Record’’ form. Experienced, con- 


scientious counsel. Reasonable fees—easy payment plan. 


Write olay. McMORROW & BERMAN 
Registered Patent Attorneys 
102-W Albee Buliding Washington 5, BD. C. 






only 








High School Course 


at home 


Many Finish in 2 Years 
time and abilities permit. Taerance exam, 8 to rest- 
koa texts ort arepares a. Diploma awarded, red Peres . 
mpleted. Single subjects if desired. Ask for 
Opt. H-241, Orexel at Seth, Chicago 37 
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Two Individualists 


There has been a lot of talk, over the last decade, about “in- 
dividualism.” So many professional bubble-blowers have orated 
around and below and above the word that the average person 
is touchy about it. Not openly perhaps. Yet it’s become a word 
to be treated with discretion, like the Woman’s Club annual 
musicale. Somehow in all the shouting, the word “individualist” 
has been given a top-dressing of politics. If you favor it, you are 
a reactionary Republican or an old fashioned string-tie Demo- 
crat. If you’re inclined to make fun of it, or call it “an impos- 
sibility,” you’re a New Deal Collectivist or a Socialist or a 
Communist or one of 15 other brands of political belief. 

It’s all a shabby trick to play on a perfectly swell word . 

a word, if you please, that is individualistic in itself. Webster 
defines an individualist merely as “one who acts or thinks 
independently.” Not a party label in a carload. And just as 
capable of human achievement in a Machine Age as it was in 
horse-and-buggy days. 

Matter of fact, two recent examples of individualism in city 
streets brought on this defense of the belabored word:— 

(1) In Philadelphia the other day, a man drew crowds of 
amused bystanders by tinkering with the innards of a shiny, 
fairly new automobile. He parked the car in the business sec- 
tion, laid an array of tools on the runningboard and went 
to work, apparently striving to make repairs. But what attracted 
the crowd was two signs, carefully painted and installed inside 
the back windows. They read, “THIS IS A (make) 1942 
MODEL. WHAT A LEMON!” The lemon was painted in 
color. The man was finally ordered on his way, by police. He 
turned up, recurrently, at other places in the neighborhood the 
same day. Each time, he went through the same motions. 

(2) A U. S. Army officer stood for hours in the cold the 
other night in front of St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York, dis- 
tributing American Beauty roses from a huge box. His smile 
was warming, his speech was coherent, his manner sobriety 
itself. Pretty girls got one rose, very pretty girls two. Girls 
who reminded him of his sweetheart got three. It went on 
for a long while, for there was a quantity of roses. Having 
made everybody happy, he set his cap at a jauntier angle and 
went his way. Rip-roaring individualists, both of them. And 
the better citizens for it. 


* * * 
The Un-learned Profession 


The morning papers report that the judge of the Sixth U. S. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, one Charles C. Simons of Detroit, 
has just handed down an opinion denying a contention that 
newspaper reporters are . “professional workers.” It was his 
answer to an appeal made by the publishers of the Jackson 
(Tenn.) Sun against the Fair Labor Standards Act, in which 
the newspaper’s publishers averred that reporters are “profes- 
sional employes.” 

We have no gripe about Judge Simons’ decision. We have a 
very definite gripe about two of the sentences contained in that 
decision. He said, flatly and coldly, “Newspaper reporters have 
not generally been recognized as members of the learned pro- 
fessions.... We know of no State that requires of (reporters) 
an examination for competency or a license to practice,” etc. 





Can it be possible that the good Justice is concluding that a 
state license or examination is the only standard by which a 
profession can be distinguished from a mere “job”? Have we 
come to a point where a $10 license fee and a goatskin signed 
by a State is an emblem of nobility in our social structure? 

We will admit, as a newspaper ‘hack’ of long standing, that 
we are miffed by His Honor’s crack about the “learned pro- 
fessions.” It recalls a stuffy state-of-mind described by an old 
news-hack named Sinclair Lewis, in a book called “Babbitt.” 

This world, learned Mr. Justice, owes a great deal to news- 
paper reporters. An English news-hack named Charles Dickens 
succeeded, without a license, in raising hob with child labor 
practices a century ago ... and started modern labor laws 
on their way. Another hack named Mark Twain has brightened 
the American soul for three generations, and set standards of 
pleasant living that few court decisions have achieved. The 
roll-call is long, learned Mr. Justice. ““Unprofessional” reporters 
like Charles Dana, Horace Greeley, Thurlow Weed, Grover 
Cleveland. To say nothing of the un-learned newsboy, Thomas 
Edison, and those modern, unlicensed reporters named Kieran, 
Adams, Stone, Woollcott, Broun, and not so long ago, Franklin 
D. Roosevelt. 

No, reporters are not of the “learned professions.” They are 
too busy searching out facts . . . too heckled by the contra- 
dictory assertions of the “licensed” and the “learned.” They 
are dismissed, mercilessly, when they make mistakes. Licenses 
could not save them, then. They are idealists, by conviction, in 
a world that seems dead-sot against idealism. They are sassy, 
forthright people in an age that has too many licenses, too 
many examiners, too many “learned professions.” 

So, Mr. Justice, you are -right—in a way. But darned if we 
like your tone. Wink, at least, when you make cracks like that. 


* * * 
Seeing Ghosts 


The news coming out of Italy tells of Italian troops captur- 
ing a strategic hill from the Germans. Shortly before that, a 
French force won a decisive victory over them in sharp moun- 
tain fighting. And—perhaps the greatest shock to the Nazis— 
they found themselves assaulted by Japanese soldiers. These 
were loyal American citizens, and they have been pronounced 
good fighters. 

Thus, after four years of war, the Hitlerites find themselves 
fighting their former allies, their “conquered” foes, and even 
(apparently) their present Axis partners. As the long battle goes 
against them they see themselves practically alone, for even 
their satellites are trying to desert, while the peoples they have 
subjugated are fighting them with everything they can find. 

Not only have visions of conquest faded for the “superior 
race” so triumphant a few years ago, but as it recoils before 
superior force it is further disheartened at seeing its former 
friends, allies and victims unexpectedly oppose it. 

Such sights and experiences cannot help but shake the morale. 
It recalls the terror of Shakespeare’s Macbeth when he saw 
the ghosts of his victims rise against him. 

The Nazis who brought this terrible war on the world to 
attain their vaulted and selfish ambitions are finding them- 
selves increasingly opposed not only by the greatest powers 
but also by the blood of their victims. 
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— OF RELAXATION — EXTRA FUN 






MILD, 
MELLOW, YET TASTY, 
FRAGRANT. 
PRINCE ALBERT IS 
NO-BITE TREATED 
COOL_EASY ON MY 
TONGUE. THATS 
REAL PIPE-JOY, 
FRIEND! 












PARTIAL TO ODD PIPES— 
Grateful for Mild, Rich Pipe Smokes 












IRA MARLOWE gets a thrill out of pipe collecting, 
but it’s nothing to the joy of pulling on a pipeful of 
Prince Albert. “Pours, packs, and draws better—and 
helps a pipe to cake up better,” 

says Ira. “There’s no other to- 


bacco like Prince Albert!” 3). Wo Qe 

















SURE 
DOES A JOB, THAT 
PRINCE ALBERT 
MILDNESS AND 
GOOD TASTE. A 
WONDER FOR ROLLIN; 
TOO. LAYS SNUG. 
ROLLS FAST, EASY 
—NEAT, TRIM 















HIS GUITAR IS HIS PAL— 
So’s his no-bite ““makin’s“’’ tobacco 













SWEET MUSIC gives from Jack Goe’s guitar, but 
sweeter still the harmony of his Prince Albert and 
“makin’s” papers. “The P. A. crimp cut is a short 
cut to smoking joy,” says 


Jack. “Draws free, stays : 
lit. Saves money, too.” SE ae 
4a Seer — ee ed 


'PRINGE ALBERT. B 
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fine roll-your-own ciga- 
rettes in every handy pocket 


pipefuls of fragrant tobac- 
co in every handy pocket 
package of Prince Albert 


package of Prince Albert 


| | 4 
| CRIMP CUT ” « 
©) LONG BURNING PIPE AND 





CIGARETTE bfe]:7-\aae) 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co. rt a | Al 


Winston-Salem, N. C, 








AUTO-LITE 


SPARK PLUGS 


EP 
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“Gran’paw’s jinin-up — sez you gotta fight skunks with skunks.” 


JOIN UP FOR THE WAR ON GAS WASTE 


One big gun in the war on gas waste is Auto-Lite’s “Plug- - & 
Chek” Inspection Servicé. For you may increase your gas June WH, wie 
mileage as much as 12 with Auto-Lite’s “Plug-Chek,” Alrolrés ~~ 

according to tests conducted by the American Automobile GREAT RADIO SHOW . 
Association. As simple an operation as cleaning and STARRING - 


regapping your present spark plugs may be all that is RONALD COLMA 


necessary. If you. need new plugs, insist on ignition engi- 


IN 
neered Auto-Lite’s. Get a “Plug-Chek” at your dealer's. “EVERYTHING Ton, Tus Bors” 


ti THE ELECTRIC AUTO-LITE COMPANY mee Me . . . Mcaeee 


Featuring men and women at the 
sonos)} ice) Ejelem, ° Merchandising Division . OHIO fighting fronts 


j 


GREAT MANUFACTURING DIVISIONS, AUTO-LITE 1S PRODUCING FOR AMERICA’S ARMED FORCES ON LAND, SEA AND IN THE AIR 
\ 





